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Three Good Reasons Why You Should Buy 
Mitchell “‘Betterbilt” Playground Equipment 


Safety 


FIRST: Mitchell “Betterbilt” Equipment 
¢ is designed and built to afford the 
greatest possible safety. The many photos in the 
“Betterbilt” catalog clearly illustrate the exceptional 
ruggedness which is characteristic of the entire 
“Betterbilt” line. 





Improved New Style Bolt 


oe Pi Durability 
Safety and Durability ¢g 
SECOND: hand a hand in the pa 


facture of “Betterbilt” playground apparatus. Tee- 
ters, Swings and Merry-Whirls are sturdily con- 
structed to insure durability. Each article is built 
to endure the ravages of carefree playtimes indefi- 
nitely. 


Mitchell “Betterbilt” playground equipment repre- 
sents an investment that becomes negligible when 
pro-rated over the years of its usefulness. 





Extra Sturdy Connection Economy 


and Bracing of Slides 
THIRD: As Milwaukee is one of the 
° largest manufacturing centers, 


raw materials such as Malleable Iron, Steel, Bolts, 
etc., can be purchased for less money. The com- 
bined facilities enable us to sell the finest equipment 
at the lowest cost and we guarantee MITCHELL 
BETTERBILT PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


to be satisfactory under all conditions. 


Send today for the Mitchell “Betterbilt” playground 
catalog. Read it. Study the illustrations. It will 
show you the three good reasons why you should 
buy Mitchell equipment. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1805 Forest Home Avenue 





Large Safety Hand Loops . : ‘ 
on Slides Milwaukee Wisconsin 





Please mention Tue Praycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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The World at Play 


The First Year’s Work.—The Public Rec- 
reation Commission of Cincinnati in its first an- 
nual report sets forth clearly the assets and needs 
The historical introduction traces 
the development of the recreation movement 


of the city. 


leading up to the appointment of a commission 
and the appropriation of municipal funds. A 
section on “Organization and Personnel” lists the 
members of the staff and their relation to the 
work. Under “Physical Resources” are shown 
There are departmental 
and attendance reports which give a picture of 


the facilities available. 


the program and accomplishments. 

The last part of the report containing the rec- 
It tells of facili- 
ties needed and of the estimated cost of securing 


ommendations is significant. 


each item listed, whether playgrounds, play fields, 
public golf courses—and three are recommended 

municipal camp or outdoor theatre. The grand 
total amounts to $3,814,500. Lest the citizens of 
Cincinnati should feel that this is the dream of a 
visionary, very definite, practical reasons are 
given showing why the amount asked for is nec- 
essary and justifiable. 


Church Provides a Guide Book.—The 
Young People’s Department of the Reformed 
Church in the United States issues a regular 
monthly Guide Book, a Challenge Program for 
Young People, designed for the help of the young 
people’s societies of the Reformed Churches. In 
the monthly bulletins for the fall program of 1927 
much of the material in these booklets had a rec- 
reation bearing. Among the service tasks sug- 
gested for the young people are leadership of 
children and younger people in various kinds of 
play and recreation activities, service through 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, with full recognition of the character build- 
ing opportunities involved, service to groups of 
foreigners and other “underprivileged” people 
“living on the wrong side of the railroad track” 


who need the recreation program, and to children 


who need story hours or play hours. There is 
much emphasis, too, on the importance of dra- 
matic activities as a worthwhile interest of the 
young people’s societies themselves, on plays and 
pageants for Christmas time, and the utilization 
of pageants and plays as part of education and 
worship programs is recommended. Of course 
the social life of the young people in the church 
organization is recognized and excellent party 
programs for Thanksgiving and Hallowe’en are 
given. Copies of this Guide Book are available 
from the Young People’s Department of the Re- 
formed Church of the United States, 413 Schaff 
Building, Philadelphia. 


Playground Instructions.—tThis is the title 
of an attractive booklet issued by the Recreation 
Department of the city of Oakland and the Phys- 
ical Education Department of the Oakland Pub- 
lic Schools. It has been prepared “to guide the 
playground supervisors in the performance of 
their duties and to make for uniformity and effi- 
ciency in a large system.” It contains much prac- 
tical information on the organization of the play- 
ground and the rules in force. An interesting 
feature is the “diagnostic sheet,” designed to as- 
sist the playground supervisor in “diagnosing his 
playground, providing adequate equipment and 
setting up procedures which will make for the 
greatest growth of individual members—both as 
individuals and as members of social groups.” 
There is a brief bibliography for the use of work- 
ers and a directory of the city’s playgrounds. 


Springfield, Illinois, Presents Its Report.— 
An interesting activity among the many listed in 
the latest report of the Springfield Playground 
and Recreation Commission is a class for crippled 
children. Seventeen of these children from six 
to fifteen years of age met every day during the 
playground season for a program of handcraft 
and games. Transportation was provided by 


members of the Women’s Club. 
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The report cites an increase in membership in 
the Senator Knot Hole Gang from 2,200 boys in 
1926 to 2,500 in 1927. 
made use of the Knot Hole Gang privileges, ad- 


Last season 33 agencies 


mitting boys free to certain baseball games. An 
aircraft club for boys has been developed which 
has’ a membership of 25 boys. 

The music program has included six Sunday 
afternoon concerts in the State Arsenal given free 
of charge with the purpose of presenting to the 
public the best musical talent in Springfield. Two 
community band concerts were sponsored by the 
Commission during the summer. 


Told in Pictures.——The community activities 


of Pacolet Manufacturing Spartan- 
burg, S. C., with mills at Pacolet, S. C., and New 
Holland, Georgia, are presented in an attractive 
book issued by the Company on its forty-fifth 


Ce ympany, 


anniversary. Pictures of pleasant homes, parks, 
the girls’ club and community center, stadium 
and baseball field and other recreation activities ; 
scenes from pageants and May festivals and 
glimpses of health activities testify to the fore- 
sight and idealism which have made of these in- 


dustrial villages real communities. 


Bradentown Secures Increased Facilities.— 
A plot of ground owned by the city of Braden- 
town, Florida, which was formerly used by the 
Golf and Country Club has been abandoned for 
this purpose and the area of forty acres laid out 
for playing fields. A portion is being set aside as 
a playground athletic field and picnic place for 
colored people. The development of these facil'- 
ties has been a great incentive for the organization 
of athletic teams and leagues and other recreation 
activities among the colored youths of the city. A 
few of the old greens are also being used by 
colored boys for golf. 

During the month of April the Recreation De- 


partment leased a tract of forty acres of land 


suitably located on the river for a municipal camp 


during the summer months. This was made pos- 
sible through the o nerosity of two citizens of the 


community who secured the lease for a year with- 


out any expense to the Department. There are 


three bungalows in fairly good condition so that 
it is possible to provide all ch/ldren in the com- 
munity with an opportunity of spending some 
time at the camp during the summer. 

The Easter celebration was observed for the 


first time as a community celebration. As a part 


of the program two pageants were presented, one 
being The Season of Spring and the other The 
Triumph of Love. The celebration was held early 
on Easter morning and was so successful that it 
will become an annual affair. 

The old custom of hanging May baskets on the 
first of May was revived this year and the Depart- 
ment of Public Recreation held classes in basket- 
making for the little children. 


Facilities for Negro Recreation Increase in 
Orlando.—Recreation for negroes has become 
very much the concern of the Orlando, Florida, 
Department of Public Recreation. In addition to 
the facilities already secured the Department has 
recently dedicated a new playground on one of the 
thoroughfares of the city. The ground is centrally 
located and is equipped with horseshoe, volley 
ball and diamond ball courts, marble and jack- 
stone pits, dodge ball and tennis courts and appar- 
atus. 


A New Playground in Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts.—Through the generosity of C. C. Ely, 
president of the Trimont Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Roxbury is to have a new playground on 
property adjoining the Boys’ Club of Boston. 
Three buildings on this property have been razed 
and work is progressing on the playground which 
will be 150 x 110 feet, with an additional jog 50 
x 150 feet. The value of Mr. Ely’s gift is $25,000 


Broadcasting Playground Music.—Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, has joined the cities whose 
playground musical are reaching many 
homes through the radio. On June 7th and 2\st 
the harmonica club broadcast a program, being 
accompanied on the latter date by the ukelele club. 


clubs 


Municipal Club in Fort Myers, Florida.— 
In November, 1927, the city of Fort Myers took 
control of the Fort Myers Golf and Yacht Club, 
establishing the following system of charges: The 
daily green fee from January Ist to April Ist, 
1928, was $1.00; for the remainder of the year 75c. 
The individual membership dues are $36.00 for 
the year. Special family membership is issued at 
$40.00, and by April Ist fifty-seven families had 
taken advantage of this rate. It is proposed during 
the winter to make the daily green fee $2.00 for 
winter visitors and the annual dues for this group 
double that paid by local residents. 
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Recreation a Civic Asset.—The Secretary of 
‘he Chamber of Commerce in a Pennsylvania 
city recently commented on the importance indus- 
trial leaders are attaching to public recreation. 
He stated that during the past two years or more 
five out of every six industries which had corre- 
sponded with the Chamber regarding the possible 
location of their factories in the city, had included 
among the questions asked, the query, “What 
facilities does the city have in the way of parks 


and public recreation ?” 


The Tamiami Trail Is Dedicated.—A three- 
day celebration marked the formal dedication of 
the Tamiami Trail, a paved highway leading from 
Tampa to Miami, Florida—a distance of 300 
miles. This highway borders on the Gulf for 
part of the way and continues to Miami through 
the heart of the famous Everglades. It will afford 
motorists the opportunity to circle the state. 

The Recreation Department of Fort Myers had 
full charge of the program given in the city on 
the second night of the celebration. In order to 
accommodate a large crowd it was necessary to 
have an outdoor program. A large platform was 
erected to accommodate those taking part in the 
program as well as the distinguished guests of 
whom there were more than forty. Benches and 
bleachers were placed on the concrete tennis 
courts, the over-hanging Cahill lights and the 
extra lighting effects making the affair a pictur- 
esque one. More than 3,000 people were able to 
hear the program through the use of the Public 
Address Amplifying Equipment belonging to the 
Department. The varied program of speaking, 
vocal and instrumental music and entertainment 
features was cordially received. 


Shelbyville Acquires Property for Play.— 
Shelbyville, Indiana, recently won the trophy 
offered in the midwest basketball tournament in 
which a number of the cities served by J. R. 
Batchelor of the P.R.A.A. participated. This has 
stimulated a great deal of interest resulting in the 
securing of more properties for recreation pur- 
poses—one of the great needs of the city. Charles 
Burnham, recreation superintendent, in his wan- 
derings about the city in search of available space, 
came upon an area of five acres. He was success- 
ful in interesting his committee, which leased the 
property for a year for $100. In the meantime the 
committee aroused the enthusiasm of a public 
Spirited citizen who purchased the acreage for 
$1,800 and soon after bought five more acres ad- 


joining the original purchase. The property, 
which is being graded by the city, has been placed 
in the hands of three trustees. Through the 
efforts of the committee still another resident has 
become interested in the building of a swimming 
pool in the new play area to cost between $5,000 
and $10,000. A third citizen has agreed to expend 
from $500 to $1,000 for playground equipment 
and funds are forthcoming from another source 
to complete a house for showers and dressing 
room to accompany the swimming pool. 


Developments in Los Angeles Under the 
School Board.—The Department of Physical 
Education and Athletics of the city schools of Los 
Angeles has built up an extensive playground 
and recreation service within the school system. 
In the past few years the work has expanded 
from a few playgrounds with no budget to 185 
centers, ninety of which are operated during the 
summer with a budget of $100,000 for salaries 
alone. The personnel of the department consists 
of four assistant directors, nine supervisors, fif- 
teen travelling teachers for special activities, one 
secretary, four stenographers, two hundred and 
forty-eight special teachers in junior and senior 
high schools and sixty-five teachers in elementary 
schools with approximately four thousand general 
teachers who are responsible for the physical 
education in their respective schools. The civic 
center playground personnel, exclusive of assis- 
tant directors and supervisors, is about two 
hundred and fifty. C. L. Glenn is director of the 
department. 


In a Town of Five Thousand.—Dr. Earl 
Brooks, Chairman of the Park Board of Nobles- 
ville, Indiana, a community of five thousand, tells 
of the municipal park provided by the Park Board, 
which is devoted entirely to recreation. Its fea- 
tures include a swimming pool, playgrounds, ten- 
nis courts, croquet and rope courts, basketball 
and volley ball courts, a kitten ball diamond, a 
tether ball and horseshoe courts, and a nine hole 
golf course, 

A recreation director is employed for the sum- 
mer months, who conducts the general program 
of recreation, carrying on classes in swimming, 
gymnastics and dancing for children. The last 
two activities mentioned are used as features in 
the community parties and sings, followed by 
marshmallow roasts, which are a part of the pro- 
gram. 

The playground and apparatus work is in 
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charge of a high school girl. Tournaments are ar- 
ranged in croquet, rope, tennis, golf and similar 
activities. The park also provides picnic grounds, 
out-of-door ovens, a tourist camp and a shelter 
house built along the lines of a lodge with a mas- 
sive fire place and furnished in old hickory. There 
is a kitchen in connection with it so that banquets 
and parties are possible. A large log house has 


been moved to the ground, which is_ being 


equipped for the use of the young people’s organi- 
hold evening meetings 


zations which wish t 
week end parties and even whole week camping 


parties. 


Mark Twain Park Formally Dedicated.— 
Mark Park, Elmira, New York, was 
formally dedicated by the Recreation Commission 
with athletic events as a feature of the program. 
A game was played by two of the foremost teams 


Twain 


in the city, preceded and followed by contests for 
individuals such as base running, distance throw- 
ing, fungo hitting, fielding and batting. Interest- 
ing contests were arranged for the golf course, 
including driving and putting contests and place- 
ments of mashie shots. The tennis courts were 
appropriately opened with amateur tennis enthu- 
siasts. Another feature of the program were the 


closing ceremonies of music week. 


Playground Children Honor Their Pets.— 
Dogs and cats, rabbits and pigeons, parrots and 
billy-goats, and many other birds and animals 
were brought out by Los Angeles children last 
week when the city playgrounds observed “Be 
Kind to Animals Week” with a series of animal 
shows and parades. The week was set aside as 
an occasion on which children might express ap- 
preciation for the loyalty and friendship given 
them all through the year by their friends among 
the beasts and birds, and the children used many 


different ways of honoring their pets. 

Interest in the welfare of animals, maintained 
throughout the week by talks and other instruc- 
tion on their value to mankind, culminated on 
Saturday with several programs on the city play- 
grounds. At Barnsdall and Harvard playgrounds 
pet shows were held, and at Peca playground a 
pet show resulted in a weird collection of fur and 
feather covered creatures. 


The Use of Leisure and the Educator.—In 
speaking before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club on the subject “The High School from the 


Viewpoint of the University,” President Clarence 
Little of the University of Michigan said, “The 
educators of the country, as the overseers of the 
dispensation of the money of tax-payers, have the 
right to, and must in the near future enter the 
lives of the students during their leisure hours as 
well as school hours. Because of the complexity 
of our civilization we cannot allow students whose 
parents are bearing only a small part of the cost 
of educating them to. be pirates in their leisure 
time. It is our right and duty to know what our 
students are doing in the time outside of school, 
both after hours and during the summer vaca- 
tions. We must get away from the idea that 
schools are only a convenience.” 


Observing Columbus Day.—All the play- 
grounds of Memphis, Tennessee, on October 12th, 
1927 observed Columbus Day with the following 
simple program : 

Songs—Patriotic 

Columbus Sailed over the Ocean 
America the Beautiful 
Many Flags in Many Lands 


Readings— Patriotic 

Games— 
Round and Round Went the Gallant Ship 
Sailing 


Wave I-Spy 
Rolling Ocean 
Stories— 
Life of Columbus 
Sailors’ Horn Pipe by the playground girls. 
Indian Dance by the playground boys. 
Close the program with lowering of playground 
flag—Singing America. 


How Much Home Work?—In answer to a 
question regarding leisure hours for high school 
boys, James E. Rogers said: 

For the junior high school boy of 12, 13, 14, 
through these growing. difficult, physiological 
years there should be no home work. However, 
you have asked me about the senior high school, 
so we are talking about the matured youth of 
15-18. 

1. Home Work—No more than two hours a day 
average including Saturday, making 12 hours 
for the week. 

2. In regard to the time for school athletics and 
extra-curricular programs connected with the 
school for the average student, one hour a day. 


| 
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Of course, this exempts boys and girls on 
athletic teams. 

3. How much time for free play—one hour a 
day and all Saturday afternoon. 

4. In regard to the amount of work around the 
home—one hour a day and Saturday morning. 


Activities Improve School Marks.—That 
play and higher scholarship standards go hand in 
hand is indicated in the results of a study recently 
made in Tucson, Arizona. Statistics published 
in the report on Public School work show that 
the school marks of students participating in ac- 
tivities far excel those of non-participating stu- 
dents. A decided improvement in the marks of a 
number of individual students was observed as 
soon as they participated in some of the outside 
activities. 

The report recommends that all students plan 
to enter at least two activities and states, “We 
believe that enthusiasm for school life would be 
stimulated, their personality developed and their 
personal efficiency increased.” 


Badge Tests Popular in Wichita, Kansas. 

The boys and girls of Wichita, through the 
Department of Physical Education of the public 
schools, of which Strong Hinman is supervisor, 
are making a splendid record in the Athletic 
Badge Tests of the P.R.A.A. Each year the num- 
ber of children taking the tests is increasing. The 
order for badges which reached the Association 
as a result of last spring’s activities included 919 
for boys; 475 for girls. 


Wichita, Kansas, Presents Evidence of 
Intra-Mural Athletics.—Strong Hinman of the 
Department of Physical Education of the 
Wichita, Kansas, Public Schools writes, “I have 
some interesting statistics to support our conten- 
tion that intra-mural athletics are more desirable 
than inter-scholastic athletics for intermediate 
school boys and girls. In our five intermediate 
schools during the season which is just past, we 
had 707 more boys in basketball than we had last 
year under the old inter-scholastic plan. In cap- 
tain ball for girls we had 489 more girls this year 
than we had under our old scheme last year. 
Other activities which consist of wrestling, swim- 
ming, gym team, had 418 more participating this 
year than last year. In one season 1,614 more 
pupils were cared for than under the old scheme, 
and this is the first season we have attempted 
intra-mural athletics. 


“In all our intermediate schools the majority of 
pupils favored the intra-mural program. In all of 
these schools every physical director favors the 
intra-mural progam and does not want to return 
to the inter-scholastic plan. With the interest of 
pupils aroused and with the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the physical directors, and with such a 
good start as we made this season, we have every 
reason to believe that we are going to make more 
of a success of our intra-mural program than we 
ever dreamed of doing with our inter-scholastic 
program.” 


A New Hiking Club for Girls.—The De- 
partment of Public Recreation of Orlando, 
Florida, has organized a Hiking Club for Girls 
over sixteen years of age. There are forty girls 
in the club. A special point system has been ar- 
ranged which permits of a minimum of 2500 
points. The plan is as follows: 


Leave 00° WON: S458. Fis Jc epaneoee 250 points 
Identification of 20 flowers.......... i. c™ 
Identification of 10 birds............ | ead 
Identification of 10 trees............. a 
Game Leading—15 games........... 500 “ 
Leareing 20 RUB, «soc ce geceds 0 keen 100 “ 
Hiking—10 miles per month......... ae 
Storytelling—5 stories .............. y «| ilies 
Taking Pictures—25 different snaps...500 “ 
Music—3 different forms............ 500 “ 
Play--2S GOe ci scm ves cates —_.” 
FU AME CK secs qcvdbcbede cseeneen —_— 


“Here’s Your Chance!”—With this an- 
nouncement the Bloomfield, New Jersey, Com- 
munity House Association invites young and old 
to join the Horseshoe Pitching League. There is 
the Junior League for boys seventeen years old 
and younger; there is, too, a Church League to 
which every church is urged to send a team, and 
the Old Timers’ League for organizations and 
clubs—no star pitchers allowed—open to men 
between thirty and eighty years of age. A real 
chance to pitch for the fun of the old game! Then, 
there is a Championship League for the best 
horseshoe pitchers in town to determine who the 
real champs are. And to determine the best horse- 
shoe pitcher in Bloomfield, the Singles Champion- 
ship. The winners in each league will receive gold 
horseshoe medals; those making second place, 
silver, and third place, bronze. There will also be 
awards of complete sets of horseshoes. 

The Community House Association is supply- 
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ing free copies of the National Horseshoe Pitch- 
ing Rules and direction for laying out horseshoe 


courts. 


A Soft Ball League in Elmira.—A soft ball 
league in which all will be eligible to compete is 
one of the most recent activities of Elmira Recre- 
ation Commission and Community Service. A 
number of servic ‘lubs, downtown stores, 
churches and rganizations have entered 
teams in the league 

Rules of the Game 

Players—seven to ten on a team take positions 
assigned to them by their captain on fair ground, 
except that the pitcher must be in his pitcher’s 
box. 

Pitcher stands with both feet on pitcher’s line, 
which is thirty feet from the batter. He is allowed 
to take one step forward in delivering the ball to 
the batter; the arm must swing parallel to the 
body. He shall hold the ball before the delivery 
fairly in front of his body. 

Note—In the preliminary moves of the pitcher 
the arm does not have to be swung parallel to the 
body but only on the final swing, when delivering 
the ball. 

Rules—Same rules apply to playground ball as 
baseball with the exception: Pitcher throws under- 
hand, base runner cannot advance a base until bail 
is hit by batter or else pitched ball has passed the 
batter. 

Bases—Home base, first, second and third base 
are thirty-five feet apart. 


Spanish Game Becomes Popular.—Ameri- 
can visitors in Cuba are reported to have fallen 
under the fascination of “Jai Alai” and are bring- 
ing it into the United States by way of Cuba. Ic 


is played at present chiefly by Basques, Cubans, 
Spaniards and South Americans. 


Originating among the Basques, the game 
spread through Spain to her former colonies. It 
is often called peolota or ball. No other game re- 
quires so much dexterity, agility, instant muscular 
responsiveness or quick acting mentality. In 


Havana, Miami and Chicago the indoor concrete 
court has a floor 200 feet by 65 feet, the playing 


alley having end walls 36 feet square; the re- 
mainder of the fl is marked off as out of 
bounds. 

Chicago’s “fronton” (arena) holds elimination 


doubles and singles although abroad two or four 
on a side form the customary team. Each player 


wears a glove to which is attached a cesta, a long 
incurving hollowed wicker extension the width of 
a hand, lengthening the forearm by a half. The 
ball may be caught or flung only with this narrow 
basket like a prodigious finger nail. 

Beginning the game, a forward bounces the 
ball, catches it in the cesta and flings it against the 
front wall. It must strike the wall between indi- 
cated lines and next hit the floor within drawn 
boundaries. An adversary must catch it with the 
cesta in air at first bound as it rebounds from the 
back wall, or at first rebound bounce, and hurl it 
against the front wall. 

Chicago’s “fronton” advertises Jai Alai as the 
world’s fastest game and the crowds welcome it as 
a new winter indoor entertainment. 


Model Airplanes in Los Angeles.—Interest 
in junior aeronautics in Los Angeles has exceeded 
the fondest hopes of the Recreation Department. 
At a recent meet held at the airport for miniature 
airplanes over 700 boys entered the planes which 
they had made. The establishment of the junior 
airport has been most effective in stirring the 
imagination of citizens of Los Angeles regarding 
the play interests of boys. 


Art Receives Official Recognition.—Cali- 
fornia has recently created a new state depart- 
ment in art, and Samuel J. Hume, well-known as 
pageant director and director of the Greek 
Theatre at the University of California, has been 
appointed to head the new department. Mr. 
Hume’s title is “Director of Avocational Activi- 
ties.” This includes art, music and adult educa- 
tion. After a survey of all the schools of the 
state he will present plans to coordinate, though 
not necessarily to standardize, art instruction. 

In the field of adult education, he will work 
upon the problem of the “redemption of leisure” 
—a problem which has been increasing with the 
growth of Pacific Coast prosperity. 


A District Basketball Tournament.—The 
mid-western cities which J. R. Batchelor serves 
as district representative of the P.R.A.A. last 
spring conducted a basketball test competition, 
each city carrying on the events in its own locality 
and reporting the returns to Mr. Batchelor. The 
returns went from Mr. Batchelor to the Division 
of Playgrounds and Sports of the Chicago South 
Park Commissioners where the statistical work 
was done. The awards were made on the basis of 
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the scoring sheets devised by V. K. Brown, super- 


intendent of tl! livision. Shelbyville, Indiana, 


proved the winne 


Knoxville Optimists Dedicate Shelter 
House.—Several thousand boys and girls gath- 
ered on the Alexander Playground in Knoxville 
for the dedication of the newly erected shelter 
house given by the Optimist Club, and for the 
celebration of “Boys’ and Girls’ Day Out-of- 


Doors.” 


This shelter mise is the first of the series 
of improvements contemplated by the Optimist 
Club for the Alexander Playground. The mate- 


use cost $773 and the labor $564. 
Of this amount $100 was spent on the installation 


rials for the | 


of plumbing and $11 for lighting fixtures. The 


building, which is of frame construction with 


concrete floors throughout, measures 44 feet by 
16 feet. The center part of the structure is an 


open portico and ceiled, with a concrete 


floor for shuffle board and floor games. The en- 
closed part of the structure contains a toilet for 
boys and girls, shower baths, storeoom and office 
for the supervisor, and a handcraft room fitted 
with running water and a table. 

A wading pool will in all probability be the 


next piece of construction work undertaken. 


A Recreation Review. 
eral public with the type of indoor activities con- 
ducted by the Hibbing, 
Department, a Recreation Review was held in the 


To acquaint the gen- 


Minnesota, Recreation 


dining room and auditorium of the Memorial 
3uilding. Exhibits, contests, demonstrations, an 


entertainment program, a display of play equip- 
ment, photographs and charts, a miniature air- 
craft tournament and moving pictures were in- 
cluded in the program. The review was open to 
the public free of charge except for the entertain- 
ment program for which a fee of 10c for adults 
and 5c for children was charged to help defray 
the expenses of the review. 


Roller Skating Meet.—One of the winter 
events of the Recreation Department of the Mem- 
phis Park Commission is a series of roller skating 
meets, in the last of which champions from each 
playground, one boy and one girl (or one team), 
compete. At this meet points are awarded for the 
largest number on skates. At a signal each play- 
ground skates around the skating course in single 
file, performing as many clever stunts as possible 
while on the march, returning to the places as- 


signed after three minutes. The next playground 
then starts on its march. If any playground fails 
to report immediately when called, the next in 
order is called. 


Playground Honor Flag.—A_ system of 
Playground Honor Flags has been instituted by 
the Recreation Department of the Memphis Park 
Commission. Every two weeks playgrounds are 
awarded the first, second, third, fourth and fifth 
honor flags. The playground making highest score 
in two weeks scoring system has the honor of 
flying from its flag pole, the first honor play- 
ground flag; the playground scoring second flies 
the second honor flag. 


Olympic Cup for Y. M. C. A.—The Inter- 
national Olympic Committee has awarded the 
Olympic Cup to the World’s Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. for the year 1929, congratulating the 
Committee which it 
renders to the whole world in the cause of sport 


upon the signal service 


and the development of physical education. 


Promoted by the Mayor and His Wife— 
Mrs. J. Henry Stump, wife of the Mayor of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, who has long been a fav- 
orite with the children of her neighborhood, early 
last spring conceived the idea of transforming a 
vacant piece of property, near her home, into an 
acceptable playground. Through the organizing 
ability of her husband and the splendid efforts of 
the neighbors, the play center was cleaned and 
levelled and some home-made equipment erected 
thereon. 

For years Mrs. Stump has been. interested in 
the play life and welfare of children, having told 
stories and led games with a limited number of 
her intimate friends. With increased facilities, the 
number of children using the grounds under her 
leadership has become so large as to present new 
problems. 

The playground was opened on July 19th with 
a program of folk dances, story telling and an 
address by Mayor Stump. In his speech the 
Mayor praised the playground movement and re- 
ferred to the present administration’s interest in 
fostering it. 

The present good condition of the grounds is 
due to the physical efforts of a large group of 
men, including the Mayor, who worked during 
the evenings to make this plot, 60 x 87 feet, an 
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answer to the summer needs for the community’s 
children. 


Cooperation in Glendale.—J. W. Norviel, of 
Glendale, California, speaking at the Western Di- 
vision Recreation Conference, held under the aus- 
pices of the P.R.A.A. at Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, outlined the scheme of recreation opera- 
tion in Glendale as follows : 

1. Glendale is coordinating all recreation activi- 
ties including athletics, playgrounds, community 
arts, junior towns, and public celebrations. The 
body through which these features are coordi- 
nated is called the Recreation Advisory Board, 
and represented on this board are the elementary 
school, high schools, park and recreatica depart- 
ment of the city and Community Service. 

II. Glendale is carrying on a regular program 
of after-school, Saturday, holiday and summer 
play activities on the school grounds and in the 
parks, making use of whatever grounds, facili- 
ties, equipment, or leadership are found necessary 
in order to carry on an effective activity program. 
To illustrate this point: Last summer the high 
school paid the salaries of three playground direc- 
tors who worked on the high school grounds. Two 
of these directors conducted adult recreation, in- 
cluding twilight and night leagues. 

The third conducted a playground for smaller 
children. 

The Elementary School Board paid the salaries 
of five directors and the Parks and Recreation 
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St. Louis ( 
Department paid the salaries of seven others. 
These were assigned wherever necessary. The 
school manual training rooms were used, and 


athletic equipment was supplied by the schools, 
while croquet, archery sets, were supplied by the 
city. There was no 
expenditures, and 
effected. 

Our plans for the future are about as follows: 


duplication of program of 
tremendous saving was thus 


1. Because Glendale is iacking in neighborhood 
parks, we hope be able to purchase additional 
areas adjoining many of our school grounds. 

2. Because of our coordinated plan involving 
parks, playgrounds, and schools, this additional 
area together with the school ground can be laid 
out and landscaped as a unit, making it more 
beautiful and more useful for parks, recreation 
and physical education ; thereby serving the school 
and the neighborhood in the largest possible way. 

Anyone who is familiar with the problems of 
school boards, or city councils will immediately 
recognize the significance of this coordination. It 
may seem almost impossible for the city to provide 
certain the schools car 
readily furnish, and vice-versa. It is obvious then, 
that if this plan 
solve our neighborhood park problem, which in 
Glendale is 
greatly increase 
because of our 
ment. We will be able to provide some greatly 
needed. tennis « other for 
adults, and wading pools, swings, slides, for the 


needed facilities which 


is carried into effect, we shall 


exceedingly important; we will 


attendance on our school grounds 
school-park-playground arrange- 
‘ourts 


and facilities 
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little tots; and other features for which our pres- 
ent areas are inadequate. 

It is also obvious that this plan means a tremen- 
dous saving of money in capital outlay, in up- 
keep, and in administration. 


School and Playground in Portland, Ore- 
gon.—Lowell D. Hoxsey, Superintendent of Rec- 
reation, Monrovia, California, speaking on the 
topic, “To what extent and under what conditions 
can the schoolyard supplant or supplement the 
municipal playgrounds?” cited Portland, Oregon, 
as a splendid example of cooperation between the 
two agencies: 

“Portland, Oregon, furnishes a lively answer to 
our question. Several schools in that city have a 
very fortunate arrangement. The school-zrounds 
proper are augmented by park areas owned aad 
operated by the municipality. This makes for real 
economy, in that while adults are busy at their 
daily tasks, the children may occupy the entire 
grounds and after school is over, the adults are 
through work and the school children give over 
the grounds as need be, to the use of the adults. 
At the Grant High School, the city has carried the 
plan so far as to install a splendid swimming pool, 
bath house and locker rooms alongside of the 
high school buildings. How much wiser it would 
seem to be to bring the pool to the young people 
rather than require the young people to bring 
themselves to an isolated pool location, where 
they are on the whole far too infrequently patron- 
ized. These pools and other facilities are reser- 
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yoirs of life—restoring powers. We want them 
to be used prolifically—not to be gazed upon 
emptily. 

“Here at this high school, also, the city has 
fashioned a vast outdoor auditorium and stage 


where dramatics, pageantry and other programs 
are given. At certain elementary schools, the city 
park department has purchased adjoining proper- 
ties and constructed delightful small parks which 
the school children use by day, and adults at other 
times. Generally, a small shelter house or field 
house is built in the park area. Swings, slides, and 
other play apparatus is installed.” 


Puppetry in Spokane.—Specialization was 
the key note of the handcraft program conducted 
last summer by the Board of Park Commissioners 
of Spokane, Washington, and puppet construc- 
tion and whittling were stressed. Each of the 
eight playgrounds constructed a puppet theatre 
and gave exhibitions. Over 200 shows were given 
during the season and the audience seemed never 
to tire of them. A puppet contest was a part of 
play day and the winners of first, second and 
third places put on their shows at the Interstate 
Fair during Labor Day week. The products of 
the whittling enthusiasts were exhibited in con- 
junction with the shows, as were the dressed dolls. 
The Department furnished 120 dolls which the 
girls dressed on the playground. 


A Playground Circus in Hibbing.—Three 
hundred and forty-nine people participated in the 
second annual playground circus held under the 
auspices of the Hibbing, Minnesota, Recreation 
Department and more than 2,000 children and 
adults attended the event. All the costumes used 
were made either on the playgrounds or in the 
homes of the children. Real circus music was 
furnished throughout the evening by the Hibbing 
Concert Band. Receipts from the admission 
fees of five and ten cents totaled $194.08. Ex- 
penses were $50.79. The balance was used for 
the purchase of trophies. 


Burbank, California, Promotes Art Activi- 
ties—The Burbank Playground and Recreation 
Commission reports a budget for 1927-28 of $6,- 
480. Almost $3,000 of this amount is used for 
musical activities, $700 being allocated to the 
choral club, $700 to the symphony orchestra and 
$1,500 to the band. The choral club is an organi- 
zation of sixty members whose program for this 
year includes three concerts in Burbank, three 
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concerts in other towns, three exchange programs 
in Burbank by the choral clubs and two radio 
programs. The club, which meets weekly at the 
high school, won the Southern California Eis- 
teddfod honors in 1926 and again in 1927. The 
Burbank Symphony Orchestra is a new organiza- 
tion with a membership of thirty-five, which will 
give free concerts during the winter. The band 
gives several free winter concerts and regular 
summer concerts out-of-doors on property di- 
rectly opposite the City Hall. Hundreds of listen- 
ers in automobiles are banked about the grounds 
on the occasion of each concert. 

Other activities of the program include swim- 
ming activities at high school pools, playground 
baseball league of fifteen teams with 294 business 
men participating, a playground program and 
similar activities. 


Junior Athletics in Cincinnati.—An inter- 
esting experiment in cooperation is being worked 
out in Cincinnati whereby the Public and Paro- 
chial Schools and the Public Recreation Commis- 
sion, through an advisory council representing alli 
three groups will carry on an Elementary Schools 
Baseball Association. The Public Recreation 
Commission will be in direct charge of the activi- 
ties. 


Prize for Literature on Camps.—The Red 
Book Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, has announced a cash prize of $500 
and publication for the most significant contribu- 
tion to the literature on the organized summer 
camp. The contest will close January first, 1929. 
The Committee of Award consists of Elbert K. 
Fretwell, Chairman; Dr. John M. Brewer, Dr. 
Mark A. May, Dr. J. C. Elsom, Jay B. Nash, 
H. W. Gibson. Correspondence about the contest 
should be addressed to M. Mercer Kendig at the 
above address. 














Form Through Play « 


By Rocrer NostE BuRNHAM 


We, of today, are confronted by two unusual 
conditions ; first, the increasing amount of lesiure- 
time among the people and, second, their lack of 
interest in the arts. Our problem is: how can the 
excess best be used to supply the lack? 

In the ages past, though the leisure was for the 
few, the arts were enjoyed by the many, while 
today the arts are enjoyed by the few, and the 
leisure by the many 

Let us consider what fundamental laws of evo- 
lution have brought 
the Spirit of Art, what it is and 
[ shall ask you to accept, for this 


about the changed conditions. 
Beginning with 
how it was lost, 
occasion, my Own most recent definition that, 
“Art is Man moulding Nature according to his 
taste.” 

This is a sub-division of a philosophy of life 
which claims that, “The world is ours, to mould, 
hy cooperating with the Laws of Nature.” One 


of the favorite themes of Dr. Milliken is that with 


the coming of the scientific age man first began to 
realize that he was not the plaything of capricious 
deities, but that he could and must take a hand in 


the controlling his own destiny. 


Elaborating this thought, we find that the sci- 
entific mind discovers, analyzes and classifies the 
laws of Natur . basis for the creative work of 


the farmer, the manufacturer, the engineer. The 


agriculturist produces food, better and more 
abundant than Nature, unaided, provides. The 


manufacturer s the products of plant and ani- 


mal and mou them into clothing and other 
objects for our warmth and comfort. The en- 


gineer takes materials from Earth and Forest and 


builds then to houses, bridges, dams and 
dynamos. 

Through a these activities, and their trade 
relations, man’s primal needs for feeding, clothing, 
housing, and portation, are served. All the 
rest is art, man moulding nature according to his 


innate desiré¢ irmony, rhythm, balance, pro- 


| 


portion, design rm and color in all of his sur- 


roundings. 
An artist e Luther Burbank moulds fruits 


and flowers i new forms of delight. From the 


raw material the expert chef makes products more 


appealing to the palate and to the eye. With a 
yard or so of silk the costumer creates a ravishing 
*Address giver District Conference, Santa Monica, Cal. 
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revealment called a gown, while the tailor with a 
breadth of broadcloth builds—well, anyway, he 
builds a suit of clothes. With wood and earth and 
stone, the architect creates harmony in the home, 
The motor car of today is advertised for its 
beauty. 

Thus we see how the aforementioned primal 
necessities of life are moulded according to our 
tastes. Ancient or modern, in Occident, or Orient, 
whether in vase or palace, monument or rug, the 
best of the decorative arts are as satisfying to the 
cultured mind of today as they were to their own 
creators. 

But what of the so-called Fine Arts, born of 
the necessities of the soul rather than the body? 
Let us see how they have served as the language of 
beauty for the dominant impulses of their periods, 
which were for the most part religious. The 
stone hewers of Egypt gave grace to temple lines. 
For the Greeks the mighty Phidias moulded in 
transplendent marble their concepts of divinity. 
Long forgotten monks and masons created, often 
in ecstatic frenzy, Gothic symbols of their lofty 
The religious painters of the Renais- 
From a 


aspirations. 
sance set the world aflame with color. 
multitude of words Shakespeare moulded poems 
of passion for the mouthing of the mummers. The 
designers for Louis of France embodied a frivol- 
ous enjoyment in a sumptuous adornment. Out 
of the noise of wind and string the genius of the 
Germans wove harmonies of tone. 

And so, adown the ages, man, one with Nature, 
internally and externally, has labored at his own 
evolution and successive tides of creative impulse 
have flowered in resplendent beauty. 

sut what of our own time? Shall we be known 
as the Scientific Age, The Commercial Age, the 
Mechanical Age, or the Age of Ugliness? Dur- 
ing the last hundred years the stream of creative 
energy that constitutes our dominant impulse has 
flowed so powerfully into the organizing of the 
vast industrial machine which constitutes our type 
of civilization that the esthetic side has been 
neglected and, at times, almost scorned. 

The dominant impulse of this period has been 
constructive commercialism and mechanical inven- 
tion founded on the scientific analysis of natural 
law. The building of the world-encircling busi- 
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ness machine, which has made an interdependent 
unit of the nations of the earth, has not been 
accomplished by any individual or single group 
but has occupied the attention of most of the great 
constructive imaginations of our time to the ex- 
clusion of other interests. Politics and govern- 
ments have been subservient, religion an incidental 
tradition, and art an occasional pastime. 

No one person, and no single group, is to blame 
for this—least of all the business men. They have 
simply been cooperating with an evolutionary form 
in a service that needed to he rendered. When 
their work has been completed slavery will have 
been abolished from the earth, poverty will have 
disappeared, drudgery will be incidental and the 
great by-product will be an abundance of leisure 
time. How, upon the firm foundation of indus- 
trial stability, shall we erect the Temple of Beauty 
in which fellowship shall flourish and joy be un- 
restrained? How shall we occupy the abundant 
time? These are the questions we are gathered 
together to discuss, and the answer, we believe, is 
through play. 

Let us then analyze play from the standpoint 
of the philosophy that “the world is ours to mould 
by cooperating with the laws of Nature.” One of 
the most vital discoveries made by those scientific 
minds which have been devoted to the study of 
the laws that govern human, rather than physical 
nature, has been the educational and constructive 
value of the spirit of play. 

Play is activity carried on for pure enjoyment, 
while work is activity for the purpose of accom- 
plishing a definite purpose. But neither exists, 
nor should be undertaken for its own sake, for 


nothing in Nature exists for its own sake alone 
but in relation to everything else as a part of the 
universal scheme. The man who works for work’s 
sake may be merely digging holes and filling them 
up again. Play for play’s sake consumes its own 
zest and becomes drudgery, but consciously guided 


play may be a joyfully unconscious instrument of 
evolution. 

The spirit of play is one of Nature’s great, 
dynamic forces which we are learning to harness 
for the moulding of mankind. Among the many 


who have studied it scientifically and applied it 
constructively, Froebel and Montessorri are known 
for their work with younger children. Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell organized the interests of the grow- 
ing boy into the Boy Scout Movement. Paul 


Harris was the more or less incidental founder of 
Rotary, the leading organization, in the so-called 
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Service Club Movement in which the business 
men, by playing together for an hour once a week, 
have developed a splendid spirit of fellowship and 
evolved a new understanding of business as a ser- 
vice to the community, rather than just a means of 
making money. 

I realize that telling this audience anything 
about the value of play is like bringing oil to Cali- 
fornia. I am merely trying to show how it ap- 
plies in the philosophy of moulding the world. 

Let us then re-state our problem; how can we 
best apply the play force to the moulding of the 
creative instinct in man so that it shall express 
itself in beauty as well as in machinery and com- 
merce? Answer: by cooperating through organi- 
zation to establish opportunity and guidance, or 
to put it concretely, You, The Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 


The history of the race shows that the impulse 
has existed and present experience proves that it 
is merely submerged, thwarted, and misguided. 
As a teacher of sculpture I often receive pupils 
of more or less certain age who hope to realize a 
lifelong desire to model. According to the strength 
of their impulse and ability often achieve highly 
creditable results. They may never become great 
sculptors but they are occupying their leisure time 
and getting a real thrill. Their daily life takes on 
an added interest because a new field is opened up 
for observation. Some of them even make money. 

But you, my friends, are moulding a more pli- 
able material. Artists may be “born” but they also 
must be made, and who knows what future 
Michael Angelo may receive his budding impulse 
while playing in your sand or clay? Equally im- 
portant, however, is the arousing and spreading 
of a general interest, for never shall we have a 
great and glowing art until it can thrill the public, 
as does the baseball which they learned to love in 
childhood playtime. 

That may sound like an extreme statement but 
history tells us of the Greeks, that temple build- 
ing, festivals, dramatic contests, and choral sing- 
ing, were among their favorite occupations, while 
their athletic games were things of beauty as well 
as brawn. In the Middle Ages the rearing of a 
great cathedral was a source of interest, enthusi- 
asm, and excitement for the people who felt each 
line of grace and received messages from all the 
sandstone saints. 

Art for art’s sake has been the false doctrine of 
recent time which has tended to isolate thinking 
and sculpture into a separate sphere unrelated to 
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modern life. The great arts of the past were the 
handmaidens of religion, its messengers and ser- 
vants, giving it voice and form through spontane- 
ous expression. And so shall it be again. 

The builders of the business age are realizing 
that the thing they have created is not an end in 
itself but is of value only as it serves to promote 
the physical and spiritual well-being, the peace 
and happiness, of mankind. And one of the chan- 
nels for this is through the enjoyment of the arts 
as a message from soul to soul. 

We are living at present in a period of transi- 
tion, out of which will evolve an art more beauti- 
ful, more purposeful, more profound, than any 
that have gone before. The arts of the past have 
been like simple, natural, un-selfconscious expres- 
sion of children. What is more lovely than the 
movements of a young child at play? What is 
more ugly than the attempted grace of a self-con- 
scious adolescent? What is more inspiring than 
the trained movements by which the responsive 
body of an Isadora Duncan expressed the emo- 
tional flow of the soul? 

The world today is at the age of adolescence. 
For probably the first time in history the artist 
has become self-conscious and in reaching for 
newer forms, his productions are often ugly, awk- 
ward and bizarre. He is but preparing himself to 
give new expressions to the religion which is 
dawning—the religion of deed, rather than creed, 
of spirit, rather than letter, the religion that is 
conscious of God, not as an old man with frown- 
ing mien and flowing lock, but as the infinite, uni- 
versal, cosmic, creative force which embodies it- 
self in Nature and evolves itself in man; the true 
religion of the Christ which recognizes the love of 
neighbor as the joyous pathway to the love of 
God. 

The artist of the future, realizing his unity with 
the universal, will offer up his developed individ- 
uality in co-operative service and become the con- 
scious channel through which the infinite celestial 
harmonies shall be bodied forth in beauty. 

Moulders of earth and stone and sound are we, 
the artists, but you, my friends, are moulders of 
mankind, moulders of the forces of life itself. 
As Burbank created new beauties in fruit and 
flower, as the stock man breeds new perfection in 
the herds, so it is dawning in the mind of Man 
that he, too, may mould a new race, mighty in 
muscle, bountiful in brain, radiant in love, resplen- 
dent in beauty, dwelling in harmony. 


A Letter from 
Joseph Lee 


Extract from letter to Charles M. Cox, Boston: 


Dear Mr. Cox: 

Your Boston Business Men’s Art Club exhibi- 
tion was a great thing. I had no idea there was 
so much humble talent in our midst. I got much 
nourishment out of your two mountains and some 
of the other pictures. 

It is an important instance of what I call the 
overflow, the channel for that part of the man 
which he could not get into his business and with- 
out which he is not quite himself. 

It is another matter, but I suppose you have 
noticed the business men who have taken up art 
or something like it as a whole-time job at the age 
of sixty or thereabouts. There is Philip Sears, 
the sculptor, who has done respectable things, and 
there is Benson’s brother, who does boats which 
of course you have seen. And I rather like the 
sturdy way in which he doesn’t try any particular 
art stunts but does the boat as he sees and feels 
it, externally much like the many uninteresting 
pictures of boats but with a touch of the real 
artist who feels his subject in his spine. 

I have a classmate who has dropped a big medi- 
cal practice and espoused a small community in 
Massachusetts and more or less runs it, not at all 
intending to do so, but having various chores of 
a public nature thrust upon him; and another 
who has become the representative of a little New 
Hampshire town in their legislature (an ex-archi- 
tect). Then there is Dr. Richard Cabot doing 
social work, and Philip Cabot, the banker, teaching 
business out at Harvard, especially its religious 
aspects. And I suppose there are a lot more. 

Why don’t you start out on music among the 
people who are reviving the old instruments that 
were comparatively easy to play on, for whom 
Bach and Handel wrote? Long before that the 
kings and nobles used to play, and Davison just 
stated last year the most important fact in history 
that I ever heard, that in Arthur’s time a man’s 
harp could not be taken for debt. 

Excuse this essay, but you have brought it upon 
yourself. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) JosepH LEE. 





Legislative Factors in Securing Adequate 


Open Spaces * 


By Jupce Austin E. GrirFiTHs 


Sponsor P. R. A. A., Seattle, Washington 


Necessity of Play Space: 

Play and Recreation are safety first for the 
child, youth, adult, community, city, state and 
nation. 

We must have more playgrounds and fewer 
jails; more playleaders and fewer jailkeepers. 

Social workers and play leaders are underpaid. 
They should be most highly paid. Their tenure 
should be certain. They are our civic statesmen ; 
our everyday workers in the best statecraft. 

We are headed for more and more leisure time. 
This means greater responsibility upon the com- 
munity to provide wholesome recreation, character 
building games and sports, training in team work 
and self-control or we shall die from dry rot or 
be lost in crime. 

The foundation of all play is a place to play, 
and, second, play leadership. 

Each child is of right entitled to a safe place to 
play. Our children should not be murdered, as 
they are now, by the thousand each year on our 
public streets. We are short on play space, short 
on play leadership and facilities. We are getting 
longer and longer on jails and asylums. 


Large Budgets: 

Instead of spending a pittance, as we do now, 
on recreation and other constructive processes and 
most of our high income on luxuries and destruc- 
tive agencies and means, our people should right- 
about-face, reverse the order of expenditure. We 
have no one to fear but ourselves. 

The present policy of waiting on eminent do- 
main law or voluntary action or gifts to provide 
play space in anywise sufficient to meet the grow- 
ing demand in our cities and towns, has been and 
is bankrupt. 

Ten per cent at least of city and town area 
should be dedicated to that purpose, and fairly 
distributed over the total. 

Where is it? Where is it in your city and mine? 


*Given at the Western Recreation Conference, auspices 
P.R.A.A., Santa Monica, California, April 12-14, 1928. 


Where is it in our big cities, the big factories of 
crime? 

I believe that as to new city or urban growth or 
extensions each platter, before being allowed to 
file his plat and have the advantages of the public 
records to sell from, should be required to set 
apart the same as streets and alleys at least ten 
per cent of it. 

There are good grounds for such requirement : 

1. Each child has an inalienable right to a safe 
place to play. 

2. Each city or community has the right to 
protect or safeguard itself against future 
inevitable congestion of population. 

3. The platter or land owner receives consid- 
eration for the land thus dedicated from the 
privilege of putting his plat on record and 
selling therefrom without the former neces- 
sity of selling his lots by metes and bounds. 

4. Experience also shows that the platter who 
dedicates play space adds its value to the 
lots sold and sells out his plat quicker, and 
thus in the end makes more money, besides 
having the supreme satisfaction of having 
furnished the means for play, fresh air and 
sunshine for all time to countless fathers, 
mothers and children. 


Automobiles Take Toll: 


“During 1927, automobiles took toll of not less 
than twenty-five thousand lives in the United 
States. In addition there were probably at least 
one million non-fatal injuries from automobile 
use. These figures are by Dr. Dublin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and were 
based upon data from more than eighteen million 
industrial policy holders of that company. 

“Nearly forty per cent of these deaths were of 
children under fifteen years of age, with the 
heaviest concentration between the ages of five 
and ten. Most of these deaths took place while 
the victims were at play on the streets or while 
they were crossing the streets. 

“While last year shows a remarkable improve- 
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ment in public health, according to Dr. Dublin, 
there was no progress in public safety, nor has 
there been any improvement in the present decade. 
“Without a single break, year after year, the 
jutomobile fatalities has gone up 
1927 figure is more than eight 


death rate f 

since 1911. | 
times that of 1911, more than three times that of 
1915 and almost twice that of 1917, and has been 
increased 67.6 


1920.” 


cent in the seven years since 


Youth and Crin 

A certain Seattle newspaper lately stated in one 
issue that of 
serious offenses here or vicinity, sixteen were boys 


twenty-three males charged with 


or youths from seventeen years upward. 


77 Plead Guilty Cases Classified 


During my recent five months on the presiding 
bench, I sentenced upon a plea of guilty seventy- 
seven persons. Their ages in part were as follows: 


Ages—59 were thirty years or under or 76.6‘ 


c 
r under or 61%; 25 


47 were twenty-five years « 


were twenty-one years or under or 32% ; 17 were 


boys not twenty irs of age or 22%. 
Homes—29 were from broken homes or 37.6%. 
Offenses—23 were for burglary and robbery; 

23 for grand larcet 20 for auto stealing; 5 

forgery, and the others various serious offenses. 


Birth—67 were born in United States; 3 in 
Canada, and 7 or one each in seven other coun- 
tries. 

Schooling—32 had been to some school as 


follows: 14 m r less to Grade School; 15 more 


or less to High School; 3 more or less to College 
or University: 45 weré without schooling so far 


as definitely known by this little survey. 
Jail and Prison Reports 


You will be interested in reports from various 


courts, officer jails covering periods from a 
day to six mont und a year on and off from 
1915 until a | Lys ago 

These rep sent isolated data. Their value 


is good as fat they go. My study of them has 


been very imperfect. I have not the time to spare 
to be either exact or exhaustive. 


" 
\ 


tt So Bad 


However, great relief to tell you and I 
am sure you will all be exceedingly glad to know 
that these limited figures do not bear out the 
alarming percentages of youthful offenders so 


often Spr ke 1 


Taking just , for brevity, the number of 


persons under 30 years in the several places on 
the date or for period reported, the highest per 
cent of the total there is as follows: 

San Diego County Jail, up to 25, 41.5 per cent; 
Los Angeles County Jail, up to 30, 60.71 per cent; 
Portland County Jail, up to 30, 42 per cent; 
Spokane County Jail, up to 30, 30.4 per cent; 
Tacoma County Jail, up to 25, 33 per cent ; Seattle 
County Jail, up to 30, 52.5 per cent; Seattle City 
Jail, up to 30, 23 per cent; Seattle Police Court, 
up to 30, 41.7 per cent; Seattle Juvenile Court, 
up to 18, 1.32 increase according to school census, 

California San Quentin Prison: (Total there 
1,420). 25 years and under, 44.7% ; 35 years and 
under, 76.9%. 

California Folsom Prison: (Total there 2,137), 
25 years and under, 19.4% ; 30 years and under, 
46%. 

Oregon Salem Prison: (Total there 681). 21 
years and under, 15.5%; 30 years and under, 
56‘ oO. 

Washington Walla Walla Prison: (Total there 
999). 30 years and under, 43%. 

Washington Monroe Reformatory: (Total 
there 519). 20 years and under, 46.6% ; 24 years 
and under, 78%. 


“The conditions of life among the children who 
receive the inestimable blessing of a musical edu- 
cation in the settlement music schools, and their 
response to it, are well illustrated by the case of 
one little boy, aged eight. He came one day and 
requested that his harmony lesson should be 
changed from ten to eleven, as it was hard for 
him to get to school by ten o’clock. He was asked 
if he was such a lazy little boy that he could not 
be up and ready for his lesson by ten. By dint of 
much questioning it was: found that this little 
chap arose every morning at four-thirty, that he 
was sent to the shop of a relative who had a cellar 
bakery, and that he went forth alone in the dark 
to deliver bread in a pushcart until nearly ten 
o’clock. For this work he received seventy-five 
cents a week, which he gave to his mother “for 
food and things.” He took this aspect of life as 
a matter of course—as entirely negligible. It was 
his harmony lesson that really mattered.” 

OLGA SAMAROFF. 

“Take pleasure in the game, even though you 
do not obtain the victory; for the purpose of the 
game is not merely to win, but to find joy and 
strength in trying.” 

Henry VAN Dyke. 
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Recreation Through Education— 


The People’s Colleges 


By GeorGce F. KEARNEY 


Dr. William Burdick of Baltimore, in his talk 
last year before the National Recreation Congress 
at Memphis, Tennessee, greatly clarified the minds 
of many of us who have had a broad-side con- 
tact with the present-day cantankerousness of 
young people when he suggested that, in contrast 
with their elders, they are functioning with “en- 
larged nervous systems.” Formulating their men- 
tal processes in a childhood far more complex 
than ours, the associational processes of the pres- 
ent ‘teen-age moves over a much larger field of 
vision. 

It is inevitable, then, that modern youth should 
pass in their desire for recreation from a purely 
motor point of view to a motor-cultural plane. 
This is the reason why hiking, with nature-study 
and camp-fire discussions, is showing a marked in- 
crease throughout the United States. Certainly, 
many large cities are experiencing this new im- 
pulse among modern youth, and there is no more 
striking example of this out-of-doors yearning 
for cultural and inspirational expression than the 
great Yosian Movement of New York City. 
Strollers along the river-side of Palisade Park 
in New York City will be tremendously impressed 
by the thousands of youthful hikers there on Sat- 
urday and Sunday. It is a sight that is evidence 
sufficient that the Youth Movement impulse, that 
we older folks have been theorizing about, is 
actually expressing itself in American life. <A 
stroll down this trail, to one who has seen the 
German Youth Movement in action, is like living 
over again those glorious tramps with the youth 
of New Germany, this disillusioned nation is being 
re-spiritualized. 

J. Otis Swift, Nature Editor of the New York 
World, around whom the Yosian Movement has 
developed, is as convinced as Dr. Burdick that 
the modern Youth is yearning for a chance to 
put their inward, spiritual impulses into expres- 
sion, if only they are given half a chance. 

Such, certainly, is my own experience with the 
Slow Club Movement in Philadelphia. Last year 
it was a novelty, a fad among our youth; this year 
it is a reality. Last Fall they developed, with the 


Slogan “Recreation Through Education,” the 
Slow Club University, sponsoring and financing 
for themselves a husky-sized educational program 
to meet this need for cultural recreation. To be 
sure, it was very crude in its concept, certainly far 
from high-brow, but it became a much-studied 
educational experiment since it was the attempt 
of youth itself to formulate a cultural program to 
meet their present-day requirements. 

As in the case of the German Youth Movement, 
the Slow Club University has felt all along the 
necessity for a center for more intensive educa- 
tion than is possible in the evening classes of their 
winter session. The German Youth have studied 
the Danish Folk School movement, and by their 
contact with the International People’s College at 
Elsinor, they have succeeded in transplanting a 
similar series of people’s colleges throughout Ger- 
many. Not so complex, or unwieldy as ordinary 
scholastic universities, they have been training 
centers, not for professional leaders particularly, 
but for the Youth themselves for leadership in 
their own groups. 

A search for a keystone of this new arch that 
American Youth is building led to a close alliance 
between the Slow Clubs of Philadelphia and the 
Pocono People’s College at Henryville, Pennsyl- 
vania, under the direction of S. A. Mathiasen. 

Just how valuable a People’s College can be to 
a youth movement is illustrated by the dramatic 
class of the Slow Club University. Unable to 
pay for an older coach, and a bit at odds with 
volunteer coaches with a school-marm point of 
view, the dramatic class selected as its director 
Robert L. Dallas, the first Slow Club student sent 
on a scholarship to the Waddington People’s Col- 
lege, which was inaugurated by Mr. Mathiasen at 
Wheeling, West Virginia, last year. Robert Dal- 
las has since directed plays the proceeds of which 
have provided a scholarship for another Slow 
Club boy who is at the present session of Pocono 
People’s College. Slow Club is taking Pocono 
People’s College very seriously, and almost every 
other week sees a new delegation coming from 
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Philadelphia to the lovely mountain where this 
institution is located. 

To those who know the history and early strug- 
gles of the Pocono People’s College, it will be 
interesting to note that the main support is now 
coming from youth itself. I am writing this in 
the midst of it all, for my summer cottage is on 
the hills beyond, and the work being done by this 
institution is extremely significant when viewed 
from the problem of Modern Youth. Here I see 
one of the Slow Club girls receiving invaluable 
training in handicraft which she is eager to teach 
in the Slow Club University this Fall. Here the 
Slow Club delegations are learning recreation pro- 
cedure and the American folk-dances, which they 
can immediately apply, under their own leader- 
ship, in Slow Club groups. Here the hungry 
minds of these pioneers of modern youth are be- 
ing fed with the type of cultural material they 
can understand. 

Into this group, just the other day, two young 
Quakers arrived to talk on the Peace Movement. 
It was rather typical of the attitude of the student- 
body on all political and social questions that 
there should be a marked difference of opinion 
on war. It is rather discouragingly true that, 
contrary to what some people may try to believe, 
youth is not 100 percent anti-war, and this was 
plainly evident during this discussion on Peace 
around the open fire-place when two young “fire- 
eaters” let their arguments loose on the mild- 
mannered Quaker youths. 

Pocono People’s College is beginning to accu- 
mulate an alumni which is inaugurating similar 
colleges and groups in their own towns. This 
snow-ball of youth, trained with this recreative 
culture point of view, is bound to have a profound 
effect on social recreation. 

One of the interesting developments of the 
Pocono People’s College is the tour they will make 
this Fall, with a large group of young people, to 
Denmark and Germany. It will be one of the 
first pilgrimages of American Youth to those 
countries further along in the development of a 
youth culture. The influence of this contact of 
American Youth with these international move- 
ments is bound to have a profound effect on our 
thinking here and this pilgrimage might well be 
augmented by groups from the recreation field. 
They will visit the International People’s College 
at Elsinor, Denmark, and will be the guests of 
various Youth Movement groups in Germany and 
Sweden. 


For this good old world of ours is no longer a 
series of air-tight national compartments. What 
happens to the youth of one land, even though it 
be as remote as Germany, must find expression in 
American life, and it has! The Youth Movement 
impulse is here and it awaits the strength of its 
arch by the spread of people’s colleges throughout 
the United States where Youth may be trained 
to serve itself. 


A New Development 


in Housing 


A new and significant type of residential sub- 
division, where the rear of the houses faces on the 
street and the front faces on a broad parkway 
has been opened in Dallas, Texas, by J. W. 
Lindsley and Company and is known as “Green- 
away Parks.” Besides eliminating the usual un- 
sightly backyard and alley, this new plan has 
other advantages, chief among them the matter 
of safety for children. 

Park land makes up twenty-seven per cent of 
the entire area of the development. The park- 
way between the homes, varying in width from 
100 to 150 feet between property lines, is land- 
scaped with forest trees, shrubbery, flowers and 
walks, and closed to all but pedestrian traffic. 
All homes are set back twenty-five feet from the 
park line. 

The park is maintained by a special department 
supported by contributions from each lot owner. 
The cost of park maintenance, it is estimated, 
will average two cents per ten square feet of 
property per year. Each lot has been assessed 
accordingly. The park landscaping was done be- 
fore a single lot was offered for sale. 

The front and back entrances of the homes are 
of almost equal attractiveness, so the view from 
streets appears just as sightly as that from the 
parkway. Garages are built as part of the house 
or near enough to form an attractive unit. 

If children have plenty of park play space near 
at hand, the need for the backyard has passed, 
according to Porter Lindsley, President of the 
company. With the modern incinerator, laundry 
equipment and modern methods of distributing 
food, and with the automobile replacing the horse, 
which had to be kept at some distance from the 
house, there is no need for the backyard to be any 
larger than the front yard. 
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The Training of Games 


By Henry S. Curtis 


Every game which is given a place in the physi- 
cal education program should provide five differ- 
ent forms of training. 

It is always a question when games are con- 
sidered whether the first objective is physical 
development, skill, or emotional tone and satis- 
faction. Most people would be inclined to place 
as the first objective the physical development 
which comes from the use of the muscles in- 
volved. To secure this result the activity must be 
vigorous and long enough continued to bring 
perspiration and a quickening of the pulse. 

A second result that is no less important is the 
training of coordinations or in other words the 
development of skill. There is no other activity 
which trains the rapid and accurate coordinations 
of muscles as games do. This training is the 
secret of the largest physical results for the least 
physical effort. It is the basis of all grace. 

A third result which psychologists are coming 
to appreciate more and more is that all decisions 
in games are made in small fractions of a second. 
Correct judgments are instantly rewarded in vic- 
tories and by applause, while failures are subject 
to severe social censure. There is no other means 
that can so quicken the reaction time and make it 
accurate as can an exciting game, but in order to 
secure this result the competition and interest 
must be keen. 

A fourth form of training no less important 
than the others is the social judgments which the 
player must always make for if he is to be suc- 
he must be able to judge instantly what 
his opponent is going to do and prepare to meet 
There are few abilities of greater 
value in life than the ability to do just this. And 
along with this all the time goes the requirement 
that the player must cooperate with other players 
in order to secure a victory. He must be willing 
to do his part as a member of the group. 

Probably the best training there is to be a good 
citizen in the adult community is to learn first to 
be a good citizen in the child community. The 
real community of childhood is the playground 
where games are the chief activity. 

But after all, perhaps the greatest function that 
the game plays in life is in developing and keep- 
ing a wholesome mental attitude and tone. It 


cessful 


his action 


is forever away from solitariness and demands 
always the social spirit. It prevents brooding and 
keeps the joy of living full. 

But in order to secure these results it is neces- 
sary that the interest in the games shall be kept 
at a high level. The unorganized scrub game on 
a vacant lot in vacant time will not do it. The 
only method which succeeds is to have a perma- 
nent team with a permanent captain and play a 
series of matches with other permanent teams, 
and keep the record. 





Recreation Through the 
Philadelphia Board 


of Education 


A broad program of recreation is described in 
the 1927 Report of the Division of Physical and 
Health Education of the Philadelphia Board of 
Public Education. Even roof playgrounds, not a 
common feature in a school recreation program, 
appear in the long list of facilities and activities. 

“In order gradually to improve and extend this 
valuable phase of school work, it is suggested that 
in acquiring new school sites the Property Com- 
mittee of the Board of Public Education be guided 
by the following recommendations relative to the 
size of play space adjacent to the school building. 

“a. For a high school of 4,000 pupils, a play 

space of not less than 8 acres 

“b. For a junior high school of 2,000 pupils, 

a play space of not less than 4 acres 
“c. For an elementary school of 1,500 pupils, 
a play space of not less than 3 acres 

“A play acre like the above would: 

“1. Allow much of the regular physical train- 
ing work of the schools to be conducted out of 
doors 

“2. Allow approximately one hour of organ- 
ized after-school play per week for all pupils 

“3. Allow outdoor play and recreation of a 
worth-while character during the early evening 
hours for the working boy and girl 

“4, Allow the operation of an all year play- 
ground for the community.” 
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Indeterminate Prepotency of 


Playgrounds * 


W. W. MuSTAINE 


Supervisor of Physical Education, New York State Education Depariment 


Two Forms Program Needed 

Since many playgrounds are intended to serve 
both adults and children, I may submit as a prac- 
tical suggestion that two types of program seem 
needed—one to provide opportunity for relaxa- 
tion and recreation, chiefly for adults, and one for 
children that should be primarily educational. 
Children need recreation, too, of course, but even 
that should be largely educational. It may be suffi- 
cient for the playgrounds to provide relaxation 
and entertainment for adults, but the time of 
youth is too precious to be frittered away to no 
worthy purpose, solely for entertainment. A test 
of the value of adult recreation is suggested in the 
form of a question by Nash, “Is it free and satis- 
fying, meeting present needs?” For children it 
‘Are the playgrounds creating 


serve their future welfare ?” 


might be added, 
experiences that will 


Children’s Play 

In the play of children we must hold in mind 
what is “future desirable” as well as what is 
“present agreeable”. For whether we wish it or 
not, present interests and activities of children are 
forming some kind of habits, and, therefore, char- 
acter. I think it is very important for us to keep 
this fact boldly to the front, and to advertise it. 
What they are interested and active in may lead 
them upward and onward, or may lead them no- 
where, or worse. Children lack the experience 
which gives far-reaching foresight. They are not 
interested in their play as a means of physical or 
social development, or, indeed, as having any ends 
at all. In fact, herein lies the element of play that 
Children at play 


distinguishes it from work. 
should play freely and in situations that have been 
cleverly created by play leaders or teachers who 
Play leadership, 
be work, not play. 


do see the significance of play. 
therefore, must 

Forms of behavior have not yet become fixed 
in children’s character so that much self-guidance 


*Extracts from address given at district conference of 
P.R.A.A. held in Albany, April, 1928. 
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is possible. The curve of life is as yet too short 
for its probable future direction to be predicted 
from the growth made in the past. It may go, un- 
guided, in any direction. It is thus clear that 
children need adult leadership in their play for 
the purpose of protecting them and preparing 
them for more and more self-direction, or, to 
quote Dr. Fosdick, “teaching them to take charge 
of their own lives.” 


The Responsibility of Playgrounds 

The playgrounds are in a particularly strong 
position to influence the future direction of this 
curve of life. It is scarcely necessary to recall that 
interests and activity are the basis of education 
and growth. Children are naturally interested in 
activity, and the playground curriculum is rich 
in a large number and variety of activities in 
which children are most interested. Playgrounds 
thus have an irresistible appeal to children and a 
tremendous prepotency for affecting both the 
vigor and the direction of their lives. For this 
reason the opportunity and the responsibility of 
playgrounds are not easily exaggerated. 

This responsibility is increased by the fact that 
childhood is a- period of transition. It is to be 
valued not so much by what it now is as 
in terms of what it may become. The 
early years are plastic. The 
health and on ideals and character are very 
profound in childhood. A recent study of biog- 
raphies showed that the life choices of great men 


influences on 


and women were most frequently made in child- 
hood or early youth. A grain of wheat possesses 
the power to grow, under propitious conditions, 
but its potentiality is quite definitely determined. 
We know beforehand just about what extent and 
kind of growth it will make. So it is with the 
lower forms of life. This is less and less true in 
the higher forms, and it is quite different with 
human beings. They may rise to undreamed-of 
heights and fullness of living or they may sink to 
humanity at its worst. A child may become a hero 
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—a Lincoln, a Pasteur, or a Lindbergh—or he 
may become an abject, selfish wretch, 


The Teacher's Responsibility 

If human life is worth anything and it is to 
become more abundant in succeeding generations, 
we cannot afford to be indifferent to the signifi- 
cance of childhood. We must make sure that the 
activities and interests which we promote on the 
playgrounds lead on to higher things. Experi- 
ences must be given which open up new and better 
visions to children, which give deeper insight, 
which improve their ability and desire to do other 
and better things, and we must not be content 
merely with teaching them to play baseball or to 
fly a kite. Playground directors should be con- 
cerned that playground activity and policy do not 
lead to something narrow or stunting in its effect 
on growth. For example, loyalty to one’s group 
may easily lead to narrowness and _ bigotry; 
courage may lead to bravado; sympathy may 
grow into silly sentimentalism. Or these traits 
may develop into appreciation of fairness, defense 
of truth and cooperation. 

The play instinct is not a guide, but an instru- 
ment that may be used in any way. From the 
very nature of play and the inexperience of child- 
hood, children can only use it blindly. The results 
of such use will, of course, be accidental. Play- 
grounds should therefore provide wise leadership, 


men and women of foresight, sympathy and 
courage, if their objective forms are to be a truth- 
ful symbol of the social virtues. 


This responsibility for the outcomes of play and 
recreation in good health and character, aside 
from protecting children from physical injury, 
puts the play leader inevitably in the field of edu- 
cation. The suggestion follows naturally, then, 
that they should use every opportunity to famil- 
iarize themselves with educational science, which 
has made such striking advancement during the 
past few years, and thus better prepare them- 
selves for the very significant and far-reaching 
service in which they are so happily engaged. 


Is Boredom the Appointed End?—A writer 
in a recent issue of Harper’s Magazine raises the 
question whether civilization can survive ultimate 
boredom, when all the present day crusades shall 
have succeeded and there is no more war, poverty, 
vice. Adherents of play, as well as progressive 
educational leaders are already building against 


that evil day in their insistence upon creative 
activity. 

The nub of the effort lies in the establishing of 
the principle of creative self-expression as against 
the old idea of pouring out by the teacher and tak- 
ing in by the pupil of mere information upon this 
and that subject, the pupil in turn retaining his 
burden only until examination time, and then 
spewing it out like a bitter pill. 


The new school is alluring in atmosphere, rec- 
ognizes the child as human with many interests 
and latent capabilities. It makes school seem like 
real life to the child, the kind of life he craves to 
live and he lives it day by day. Here is planting 
of interests, cultivating of tastes, developing of 
skills, self-revelations, power, zest. Enough years, 
during the plastic period, of this sort of thing 
means that he who has enjoyed them will face 
no problem of leisure, either during academic 
days or later, for the simple reason that he will 
go right on living the only kind of life he knows 
and was trained for, the rich, abundant sort. 

But the millenium is far from being here as 
yet. Too many schools and too many teachers are 
still wallowing in their sins. They have not yet 
seen the light. They go right on their work of 
making it possible for Johnnie to say that what 
he liked best about them was “going home from 
them.” They are not planting in him love for 
learning and all that there is in it implied, but 
rather boredom. 

A. D. Zanzig, instructor in music at Harvard, 
has said that while there are 15,000 music super- 
visors in the public schools of the United States, 
all too few are so teaching that love of music is 
implanted deeply enough to carry over into free 
time and later into adult life. 

The “new school” is of necessity making the 
play spirit, that is, the creative spirit in all things, 
dominant in a rich program of physical, musical, 
artistic, dramatic and social activities. 

The recreation movement has contributed much 
to the enrichment of the new school program. Its 
devotees must now bestir themselves to under- 
stand the lengths to which that enrichment has 
gone and then adapt their own community plans 
to dovetail in with it. Wholesouled, statesman- 
like cooperation between schools and community 
forces is the great desideratum. 





Shreveport, La., orders rope paper for hand- 
craft work in one ton lots at 22c a pound. 














Regarding Leadership 


The following letters represent an effort to 
clarify thought regarding leadership in recreation. 
The last word has not by any means been said. 
Is there any reader of THE PLAYGROUND who has 
a comment to make? 

Dear Mr. Braucher: 
talk a week from Tuesday on 
I know something 


I have got t 


Leadership in Recreation. 


about why there should be some sort of 
outside help, but when I think about lead- 
ership itself, I find I don’t know much 


I know that a baby should have a mother 
[ know that games are 


about it. 
(which is often the case). 
not inherited and therefore must be taught or gone 
without, and that the same is true of Beethoven’s 
symphonies and Tintoretto’s painting. But that 
was teaching, not leadership. Also there must be 
legislation by mothers, or boys and girls will have 
too many parties, too long hours, too many movies. 
So I do understand that there must be teaching 
and law-giving 

But leadership seems to me to come almost 
wholly from within not the individual but the 
mly thing the outsider can do 
the conditions such that the 


group, and the 
about it is to make 
leader, among boys for instance, shall be an ath- 
sneak thief or tough,—just as 
he was a fighter because fight- 


lete rather than a 
among barbarians 
ing was the most vital business of the crowd. 
Of course, boys sometimes have heroes among 
men, but these seem to me to be distant heroes, 
not leaders, though they may be sort of fatherly 
advisors ; but even a distant hero on a pedestal is 
I am sure more often the college athlete for his 
own college contemporary than any man who is so 
far debased as to have gone into any useful occu- 
pation. 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) JosepH LEE. 


My dear Mr. Lee: 

We very much need a careful statement which 
shall give real insight into the nature of the best 
kind of leadership in the recreation field. 

The mother in the home provides at certain 
appropriate times special playthings for the chil- 
dren, encourages 
and through a desire to achieve in her presence; 
she restrains here and urges there, and the chil- 
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them through her approbation 


dren in general are conscious of what she means 
to them only when she is absent. They take her 
for granted as they take for granted the sunlight, 
the air, the earth and all other natural things. 
A certain minimum amunt of leadership on the 
part of the mother, not too much, is assumed as 
natural and of course to be desired in the home. 


The neighborhood is a larger home. Fortu- 
nate indeed is the neighborhood where there is 
a man or woman who performs the same func- 
tion for the neighborhood that many mothers per- 
form in the home. Certain personalities are such 
that the mere knowledge that a Roosevelt or a 
Lincoln or a John Smith or a Tom Brown will 
look after a certain neighborhood activity is suffi- 
cient to guarantee its success. Individuals want to 
be with him, want to work with him, have no re- 
sentment of his leadership. It is rather difficult 
for such a neighborhood leader not to become 
something of a kindly dictator because the men 
and women seem to desire a king who will make 
their decisions for them. The best leaders in the 
neighborhood are the man and woman who are 
educators, who are gifted in bringing one for- 
ward for an activity according to the special gifts 
possessed by each. The loud-mouthed, the bullies, 
are kept in their places so that they receive only 
their proper amount of attention, and all who have 
gifts which are known are encouraged themselves 
to lead in the special activities for which they are 
best fitted. 

Sometimes such leadership involves teaching. 
Sometimes it involves organizing. Yet it is much 
more than teaching and much more than organiz- 
There is no other word which seems quite 


’ 


ing. 
so adequate as the word “leadership.’ 

About eighteen years ago in a New England 
town a young man was chosen recreation execu- 
tive. He started out with several baseballs in 
his pockets and a baseball bat in his hand and 
wandered through a section of the town in which 
many foreign-born lived. He started a baseball 
game in the street with a few of the older boys. 
Soon he had a baseball team, then two teams. It 
was not long before he had a baseball league. 
There were no constitutions, no by-laws, no off- 
cers, and yet informally, without any public meet- 
ings being held, the town became organized for 
recreation because this particular executive pos- 
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sessed the capacity for a sort of Pied Piper rec- 
reation leadership. 

Only a comparatively small proportion of men 
and women have the natural qualifications for be- 
coming real recreation leaders. 

Brother Barnabas is right in pointing out that 
the demands made upon the school teacher, the 
doctor, the lawyer, are really less than the de- 
mands made upon the recreation leader. There 
is no knowledge of the nature of man, of the na- 
ture of society, of the ways in which men and 
women work together, of the hungers of men, of 
the history of education, music, drama, art, litera- 
ture, which is too great for the man or woman 
who, while keeping himself or herself in the back- 
ground, helps to free human beings for making 
their own contribution to the happiness of the 
world. 

It has always seemed to me that the true leader 
has the capacity for arranging for men and 
women the kind of activities and the kind of at- 
mosphere which their own deepest souls would 
choose if they were gifted with adequate powers 
for expressing their desires. Very seldom do any 
plans worked out by Yes or No votes give the 
same democratic expression of people’s desire for 
this or that activity which a true leader, under- 
standing what is in the hearts of men, can give. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp S. BRAUCHER. 


It seems to me—and this of course is a very 
old idea—that one of the most important func- 
tions of the outside leader is to develop leadership 
within the group itself. It sometimes happens 
that the members best equipped for leadership 
within the group may not be those the group itself 
chooses on first impressions. I am thinking, for 
example, of the officers we had in our freshman 
year at college. They were not, as it turned out, 
the real leaders that we thought they were be- 
cause they made a good deal of noise, were partic- 
ularly good looking, or for some superficial rea- 
son seemed to us to have the qualities of leader- 
ship. Real leadership within a group very often 
has to be dug out; it takes a very keen knowledge 
of people on the part of the outside leader to de- 
tect these qualities which so frequently are not 
on the surface, and a high degree of statesmanship 
to make the other members of the group realize 
where they may safely turn for leadership in their 
own membership. 

ABBIE CONDIT. 


Mrs. Eva White once said : 

“To pass on to another phase,—one of the most 
important considerations regarding the community 
center is the question of management. In respect 
to management we have been through all the argu- 
ments as to whether the executive of a system 
should be a school man if school buildings are 
used or not, and we have emerged with the opin- 
ion that the one great necessity is that the person 
who guides the work shall be a social engineer— 
a person who has the power to develop the rare art 
of keeping people in action; who never superim- 
poses opinion and program on a community, but 
who stimulates the community to formulate its 
own desires and to meet its own needs; who has 
that something that rests in the large unbiased out- 
look and is rooted firmly in a belief in folks. Not 
only the head of a community center system but 
every leader should have a philosophy that sees 
the ultimate unity that comes from the frequent 
but often minor contact of diverse personal in- 
terests and group line-ups. This is essential be- 
cause the program of a community center is not 
valuable because it offers activities of such and 
such a kind but because of the tapestry of in- 
dividual relationship and community grouping that 
result. Fortunately in this most statesmanlike 
field of social work one finds today remarkable 
persons in charge of community centers who have 
deep human qualities and carry in their personali- 
ties those elements which build them into the right 
relationship with life.” 

It seems to me the kind of leadership we talk 
about has to perform all kinds of functions that 
Mr. Lee suggested and has to face in addition 
the handicap which he notes of being an outside 
leadership. These are among the great reasons 
why we need such skill in our leadership. The 
leader has to know when to instruct and when 
not to instruct; when to teach and when not to 
teach; when to give ideas and when to let the 
imagination work by itself; when to hand down 
the law and enforce it and when to help the law 
develop within the group itself ; how to recognize 
already existing groups; how to work up stand- 
ards of “law” in a heterogeneous crowd on the 
playgrounds which is not a group at all 
in any sense of the word; how to form 
groups from among this crowd. This is in- 
indeed a skillful job and all the more difficult 
because it is an outsider tackling it. And yet we 
do know that it is done and done well, sometimes 
doubtless through being the immediate object of 
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hero worship on the part of some of the children 
of the playground group and sometimes doubtless 
through other ways. It seems to me we have to 
define leadership in terms of ability to do all these 
things, difficult and heterogeneous though they are. 

Leadership obviously can teach a game; it can 
seek out and coax backward children into activi- 
ties with good results ; it can furnish uninterrupted 
opportunity possibly otherwise lacking for imagin- 
ative games or games of initiative. I am sure it 
can even suggest at least the beginning of imagin- 
ative activities. It can, through a greater reper- 
toire, suggest a better and equally or more inter- 
esting activity instead of a less good or worse 
activity. If accepted as leadership it can often do 
this directly, or indirectly through the develop- 
ment of natural leaders in the group. It can over- 
come by explicit questions the reserve or possibly 
the timidity of quiet boys with high standards in 
the law-making functions of the groups so that 
the high minded and desirable opinions are ex- 
pressed, to be included in the legislative judgment 
of the group—opinions which might otherwise 
have gone by default, unexpressed. 

In short, by such skill as it can muster and 
trom all the knowledge it can command and by 
all the various ways it can devise, leadership, even 
outside leadership, does succeed in teaching, in 
governing, in educing, in restraining—in meeting 
the situations that do arise so that there is rich- 
ness and uplift and growth. 

Practically, I think leadership is less and less 
instruction as our “clients” advance in years. The 
leadership that is needed for the young adult may 
comprise some instruction but it seems to me 
chiefly to consist in furnishing opportunity and 
in assisting in the establishment of standards. The 
practical job of the recreation leader dealing with 
adults is, it seems to me, largely the job of making 
it easy, for instance, to play baseball. The lone 
individual who wants to play baseball has an al- 
most impossible task to find a four acre lot, bats, 
balls, bases, eight other fellows for his own team 
including a pitcher, nine men for the opposing 
team, a suitable time to play when all can be there. 
Recreation leadership finds and arranges such 
opportunities for adults for baseball, orchestras, 
plays. In addition, leadership among adults seems 
to me to have been successful frequently in bring- 
ing out into the open and developing higher stand- 
ards. I remember sitting in with the governing 
groups of the Baseball Federation in Houston at 


which they voted to permit no one to play amateur 
baseball who ever received money for his baseball 
services in any games played within ten miles of 
Houston. After the meeting was over, I asked 
the recreation department man who was guiding 
this baseball federation what it all meant and he 
recounted the history of self-government in 
which he had been a quiet leader. A governing 
board, consisting of the managers of the registered 
teams, many and probably most of whom had 
been paying professional players to play on their 
so-called amateur teams, had been led to see the 
difficulties and the dishonesty of this, had first 
ruled that no one should be paid for his baseball 
services in any game played under league auspices, 
even though he might receive pay for his baseball 
services in other games, had then ruled that no 
one should play in the amateur league who receives 
money for his baseball services in any game played 
in Houston and then extended the debarment to 
any game played within ten miles of Houston. 
He was expecting within another year or two 
what I believe is now an accomplished fact that 
the rule would soon be that no one should play 
in the amateur league who ever receives any 
money anywhere for his baseball abilities during 
the current year. This kind of leadership—which 
took a number of years, seemed to me law-giving 
in the evolutionary creative sense. There are many 
opportunities and many good examples I believe 
in the country at large of this kind of leadership. 
There is always great skill required in knowing 
when to be Mosaic and when to trust to the longer 
processes of self-education and _ self-developed 
law. Roy SMITH WALLACE. 


A college professor recently warned workers 
and others to beware of those who would organize 
leisure time, declaring that such organization was 
the bunk. If I were answering him I would men- 
tion: 

First, the Boston Art Museum, Symphony Hall, 
the Opera House, the Public Library and _ its 
branches, parks, playgrounds, bathing beaches, 
and ask whether people were seriously oppressed 
by the existence of these things. 

Secondly, I would ask whether it was an op- 
pression to small boys to have a man on the play- 
ground to keep the big boys from stealing their 
bats and balls, as was the practically universal cus- 
tom in Boston, principally as a result of which I 
first took up playground work. 
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Third, | would ask him whether, the man being 
on the playground to keep order, it was an oppres- 
sion to the small boy who came there without a 
gang and was aimlessly wondering what to do, to 
find for him something that he could do by him- 
self such as swinging on the rings or trapeze or 
even getting him into a bunch who were choosing 
up sides (though the latter would be rather a deli- 
cate proceeding). In other words, does it spoil a 
party to have a hostess who knows her job? 

Finally, does it really oppress a boy to teach 
him an art or coach him in a game? 


How does one go out and organize people 
against their will? Has anybody ever seen it done 
except on board ship, where you can’t jump over- 
board—or anyway don’t want to, as a rule, unless 


you are very seasick—and some joyous mixer 
makes you go and be a goat or something in some 
charades Perhaps in the case of organization 
of recreation within a factory, promoted by the 
management, there might be a similar element of 


inter fe rence. 

But, for ourselves, don’t let us use the word 
“organization.” It does sound repulsive and 
would be evil if it existed. 


[he play and recreation program is not an or- 
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ganization of leisure but the opening of an oppor- 
tunity. It is oppressive in the same sense as to 
let the fish flop his way back into the water or to 
open the cage and let the bird fly out. It is back 
home that a man is going when he takes part in 
recreation, and in the case of a boy it is out of 
prison into life. To open the door and put a can- 
dle in the window or to open the door of the prison 
and leave it open is not oppression. 

And it is not organizing. Don’t let’s call it so. 

JoserH LEE. 





One of Ours.—Dr. Emil Ludwig, who has at- 
tained a high reputation as a biographer, included 
Jane Addams in the list of the four greatest liv- 
ing Americans, the other three being Thomas A. 
Edison, John D. Rockefeller, and Orville Wright. 

Recreation workers always feel that Jane Ad- 
dams belongs to them in a particular way because 
of all that she has done to develop neighborhood 
recreation at Hull House, because it was through 
her that William Kent gave the first playground 
to Chicago, because for so long she had so active 
a part in the building up of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 
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Factors in Democratizing Community 


Recreative Arts Play Through Rhythm 


RoBERTA WINANS 


San Diego Community Service 


Rhythm is at the heart of life. It is an integral 
part of all art and of all science—the well-spring 


of human behavior. To “get the feeling” of a 
thing is to get its rhythm. The physiologists tell 
us rhythmical activity is less fatiguing. It is sur- 
prising how little the psychologists have to say of 
its effects. The artists tell us it is our path to joy 
and freedom. We can use it to create a world be- 
yond our dreams 

In Greek thought rhythm was embodied in 
three forms, closely related—music, poetry and 
the dance. All have been exalted and debased and 
through the power of their rhythms over human 
emotions have correspondingly influenced society. 

I shall speak particularly of the dance because 
I think it is the most fundamental and the most in 
need of freeing, but I should like to say a word 
for play through the rhythm of poetry. From 
being the most social of the arts poetry has come 
to be largely a matter for solitary intellectual 
enjoyment. Vachel Lindsay, for one, is helping 
to bring it back into our communal lives. His 
strong ryhthms, read aloud, and the participation 
of the audience provided for in his poems, open 
new fields to us. 

Several years ago at a house party a young 
woman whom Lindsay had delighted gathered us, 
grown-ups and children, around her on the grass 
and taught us Yeat’s “Lake Isle of Innesfree.” 
It was a memorable playtime and whenever two 
or three of us have been together since we have 


chanted : 


“T will arise and go now, for always, night and 


day, 
I hear lake waters lapping with low sounds on 
the shore. 
While I stand in the roadway or on the pavement 
gray 


I hear it in the deep heart’s core.” 


Walt Whitman and Edward Carpenter have 
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broken the old patterns and created new rhythms 
for democracy. 


“A foot and light-hearted, I take to the open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before me, 

The long brown path before me, leading wherever 
I choose. 


Henceforth I ask not good fortune—I myself am 
good fortune; 

Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no 
more, need nothing. 

Strong and content I travel the open road.” 


It is play to a group to learn these lines as they 
swing along the trail, and it is art and glorious 
living. 

During the Easter vacation a mother and two 
daughters went camping in the mountains. One 
day when the springtime was particularly infec- 
tious they climbed to the highest point possible 
and made poems which they bound into a book 
for Daddy’s Easter. Playing with word rhythms 
is a spontaneous thing in most children if it is 
not crushed. 

We are most familiar with rhythm as it is ex- 
pressed in music. We know its influence on emo- 
tions and its power to weld a group together. But 
the deeper we go the more inevitably we find that 
music flowered from the dance and tends to be 
expressed again in dancing. Rhythms ever tend 
to become tunes, and a group of people singing 
“Reuben and Rachael” will usually tap it out with 
their feet even when they have long since ceased 
to do anything they call “dancing.” 

Jacques Dalcroze, starting out to teach pure 
music, developed bodily eurythmics so that his 
pupils might be free, unifying the rhythms of 
thought and action in the dance. Havelock Ellis 
says that “if we are indifferent to the art of danc- 
ing we have failed to understand, not merely the 
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supreme manifestation of physical life, but also 
the supreme symbol of spiritual life.” 

A nine-months’ old baby in his daddy’s arms 
will “dance” delightedly to music. A five year old 
will sometimes dance to unheard rhythms. What 
an unnatural thing has been our Puritan repres- 
sion of the art and joy of dancing, leaving it to 
crop out, like all repressed forces, in strange, dis- 
torted forms! How can we regain beauty and 
freedom in this mode of expression which knits 
the body and soul of man together? 

First of all, dancing must be a natural response 
to a genuine emotion. So children dance to the 
hurdy-gurdy ; so folk dances have evolved among 
simple peasant people and ritual dances among 
primitive races. To superimpose these arbitrarily 


upon our present civilization is as preposterous as 
to expect us to grieve deeply because a Fiji 
Islander has lost his best red glass bead. But 
somehow, perhaps, we can clear away some of the 


taboos that restrain beautiful natural responses, 
and create an atmosphere in which the dance of 
democracy may grow. 

From many mistakes and some successes in 
playing rhythmically with children, adolescents, 
and adults, I should like to erect a few guide posts 


for others who are leading groups on adventures 
into happiness and fullness of living. 
We must start from whatever place we find 


people dancing, even though they may be finding 
only a superficial substitute for their deeper needs. 
It is easiest to start with children, but easiest also 
to injure their fine spirit. How they have cher- 
ished, from age to age, their singing games! I 
have never found a group of American children 
who did not know “London Bridge” and “Farmer 
in the Dell.” Seldom do folk dances taught in 
schools carry over into their lives, although I 
think the test of their fundamental value is that 
they should do so. The people who “know folk 
dancing” are usually physical education teachers 
who all too often have the form without having 
caught the spirit from people who dance socially. 
I know of one who explained, with great pride in 
his technique, that the way he taught a folk dance 
was to drill the children on the hardest parts first 
and when those were thoroughly learned to put 
the parts together. Alas for those lovely wilding 
dances that sprang from vivid, joyous emotion! 
Yet we in San Diego have used folk dancing 
because it is the truest thing we know: rhythmic, 
emotional—the basis for a new art. We have had 
our children’s classes meet after school, with at- 
tendance voluntary, with no costumes, and with 


no thought of preparing for a program or an 
exhibition, so that we have been able to develop 
folk dancing for the sheer joy of the playing to- 
gether. With only one paid director giving part 
time to the work it has been possible to have 
nearly five hundred children at a time in after- 
school or summer vacation classes, with volun- 
teer leaders. We have had volunteer accompanists 
or used Victrolas. This was done as a demonstra- 
tion and we have not tried to keep it up continu- 
ously. 

Boys need rhythmical training and respond to it 
as readily as girls if their social tradition has not 
decreed that any particular form of dancing is 
“sissy.” Their response to martial music is an 
indication of this. They are eager to develop the 
ease which rhythm gives to their athletic feats, 
such as shooting a basket ball into the basket. 
Clogging and Indian dances appeal strongly to 
them, and special dances like Oxdansen and clown 
dances. English country dances introduced into a 
play such as Robin Hood are done without self- 
consciousness, and the English Morris dances 
were, of course, exclusively for men, and appeal 
on that score. 

Seventeen nationalities were represented in one 
of our children’s groups and they were among 
the quickest to catch the spirit of what we were 
trying to do. There was seldom any demurring 
at dancing with an undesirable partner. And how 
they did enjoy trying to follow a little pickaninny 
whose feet just would do a Charleston even when 
she knew they ought to walk “properly”! Such 
laughter! That was fun; that was dancing! 

Then one unlucky day there was a change in 
leaders and the, new teacher thought they should 
dance nothing but the “lesson” she had prepared. 
Folk dancing sickened and died and the corpse 
was removed. But it will come back to life if let 
alone for a while, for to these little Italians, Rus- 
sians, Danes, Mexicans, Indians and negroes 
dancing is a true expression of their emotional 
lives. 

I am not so sure when I speak of adolescents 
and young men and women. I know they respond 
to group dancing under certain leadership but so 
far with us it has not seemed vital enough to 
carry over into the play they plan for themselves. 
I am hopeful that the right chord will be struck, 
as I think it has been in some of the youth move- 
ments abroad. I have known a group of high 
school boys and girls to hang around the outside 
of a school building during folk dance evenings 
for months, scorning all invitations to come in and 
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join the dance, and raising for us a serious prob- 
lem in supervision. One evening the invitation 
was repeated by a charming hostess and the word 
was passed around: “What do you say, Jim?” 


“Will you go, Bill?” “Will you?” Fortified by. 


one another’s presence sixteen of these young 
folks trooped in and formed two square sets. 
They skipped through the figures far more vigor- 
ously than their elders, and their observation had 
been remarkably accurate so that they came 
through in fine order. The upshot of it all was 
somewhat disconcerting. The hall was small and 
the older people gradually retired to seats along 
the wall to “watch the young folks” dance. With 
a larger hall we might have kept them all danc- 
ing, but all we could do under the circumstances 
was to keep a few of the adults and secure a 
sympathetic leader who understood the young- 


sters. 

Dancing has always been closely associated 
with courtship and it is not surprising that couple 
dancing is so common among young men and 
women. The pity of it is that this comes to be 
the only kind of dancing that is considered seemly 
for adults, and even the number of couple dances 
convention permits is limited to four or five. 


The potency this emotion of love shared in 


dancing can be diffused through groups as our 


comradeship grows. I have been going to a bi- 
weckly folk dance party in one neighborhood for 
over a year. These people are my friends. I feel 
a glow of pleasure as I pass them moving down 
the set or around the circle. We love one another 


shared emotions. That is stuff 
ke a democracy, and a commu- 


because we ha 
from which to n 
nity art. 

When I see dumpy people on the street I want 
to be a Pied Piper and play music that will make 
them dance. It is hard to get good music for the 
kind of dancing that will set people free. We are 
grateful, in San Diego, for the singing calls for 
quadrilles that Mr. Lovett is sending out from 
Henry Ford’s, “Life on the Ocean Wave” in par- 
ticular, because they enable home groups to dance 
with no accompaniment but their own singing. 

In connection with these home groups we are 
working out a plan for using the radio. Our old 
time dance orchestra has been playing once a 
week, with the fiddler calling the numbers, and 
many requests come in for special favorites. But 
I can picture the people who sit in easy chairs and 
listen, perhaps with a tapping of the feet as the 
last vestige of their former response to the calls. 


We plan soon to offer to send instructors during 


the radio folk dance hour to homes where enough 
are gathered together for a quadrille. This in- 
volves enlisting a corps of suitable volunteers, but 
some of the men and women who have been at- 
tending the neighborhood dances like the idea of 
helping to start home folk dancing. 

It may be that when it has become as natural 
for all people to dance together as it is for chil- 
dren to play singing games, new art forms of the 
dance will emerge. Finally we may create the 
rhythm of democracy itselfi—not the monotonous 
drum-beat of everyone doing the same thing, nor 
the confusion of each doing what he likes regard- 
less of everyone else, but each individual and 
group weaving into the pattern all they are cap- 
able of creating and receiving all they can use 
and enjoy. 


I was born and lived my childhood in my 
grandfather’s house in Cincinnati, at the foot of 
Walnut Hills facing the Ohio River, looking out 
over the beautiful Kentucky hills. The place and 
its setting offered a great variety of opportunities 
for play. As a child it always seemed to me a 
great waste of time to stop to eat or sleep because 
every day there was a new idea to dramatize. We 
played under the shade of the great beech trees 
and at the side of the little stream that ran down 
the hill or, in rainy weather, on the big porches— 
the whole neighborhood of children and myself. 
We had continuous plays that went on for days 
at a time, derived from the fairy tales we heard 
or read. 

Don’t imagine that my life was all play, for as 
the oldest sister of a family of brothers I came to 
take responsibilities quite seriously and was under 
the impression that the whole McDowell family 
depended upon me and what I did and the way I 
behaved. I must often have been a very irritating 
grown-up sister but somehow we kept our affec- 
tion and our dependence upon each other all 
through our lives. That word “thrill,” so over- 
used by cur young people today, was not known 
to my vocabulary. Every day was an “interest- 
ing” day and common life and creative play were 
thrilling enough. From that day to this I have 
never seemed to feel the need of the shows for 
diversion or rest. I got a healthy reaction from 
a variety of interests and the common people 
about me offered a continuous drama.—From 
How the Living Faith of One Social Worker 
Grew, by Mary E. McDowell (The Survey, April, 
1928). 
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A New Experiment in Social Recreation 
Training Classes for Volunteer Leaders 


VioLa P. ARMSTRONG, 


Director of Social Recreation, Department of Recreation, City of Detroit 


For two years the Department of Recreation, 
Detroit, Michigan, has conducted, through the 
Social Recreation Department, five or six weeks’ 
training classes for volunteer leaders. 

These classes were so well attended, especially 
by representative committees from the churches 
of practically every denomination and all were so 
enthusiastic over the training received and the 
wealth of new material acquired, along with the 
better understanding of how and when to use this 
material, that we decided this year to experiment 
a bit more with these—our Volunteer Leaders’ 
Classes. 

And so instead of a five or six weeks’ course, 
as previously given, a six months’ course was of- 


fered, with classes held one night each week from 
eight to ten. A registration fee of $3.00 was 
decided upon. This fee covered all expenses, such 
as material, special classes with national leaders 
or any of the other advantages offered. 

With a short course of five or six weeks, one 
finds many joining only for the fun they may have 


each evening. Under these circumstances, the 
classes are more in the form of Play Evenings. 
However, a four or six months’ course has been 
found to attract those who are more seriously in- 
terested in the work of volunteer leading. Either 
those who are already doing a great deal of leading 
and who have discovered their shortcomings and 
lack of material and training or those who have 
the time and a desire to give of their knowledge 
are attracted and so a most interesting group is 
brought together and a much more constructive 
piece of work is accomplished. At the end of five 
weeks, one is only beginning to know the individ- 
ual members of the class and their various abili- 
ties, while in six months one has time to really de- 
velop and train these leaders and thus they are 
much better equipped. 

Our leaders enrolled for the entire course this 
year numbered about seventy-five or eighty. The 
attendance did not lag, but kept a record until the 


very end, many only missing one or two classes. 
At the closing banquet, which about 100 attended, 
a class prophecy and history were read and a pro- 
gram put on by committees. 


During January we were most fortunate in be- 
ing able to bring to Detroit Professor Peter Dyke- 
ma of the Music Department, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, who conducted a two-day 
Institute in Community Song Leading. Song 
Leading, by the way, plays an important part in 
our Social Leaders’ Classes. We feel there are 
too few good song leaders and social leaders al- 
most invariably find themselves called upon to 
lead group and fellowship songs and not many are 
able to do it creditably. 


Professor Dykema held about four or five 
classes each day. Three classes were held just for 
our volunteer leaders and a few others from the 
music departments of the schools and colleges, who 
were allowed to share in any or all of the classes 
by paying an enrollment fee of $1.00. 

Our volunteer leaders are mostly business people 
who are not free during the day; therefore their 
classes were held during the evening hours with 
one theory class from five to six followed by din- 
ner served by a committee from one of the 
churches, after which the regular evening session 
took place. 

During the day arrangements were made with 
the College of the City of Detroit, Detroit Teach- 
ers’ College, Highland Park Junior College and 
the Department of Recreation Staff, for classes 
with Professor Dykema and each group paid a 
small share of the expenses involved, thus making 
the financing of these classes possible. 

The week following Professor Dykema’s Insti- 
tute, Miss Edna Geister, the well known Ice 
Breaker Herself, was with us for a three day 
session. Her time and classes were arranged ex- 
actly as were Professor Dykema’s. Thus they were 
both able to reach many and varied groups in 
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addition to giving the volunteer leaders much con- 
centrated work. 

Through a very interesting contact with Mr. 
Sorensen Mathiasen, Director Pocono People’s 
College, Henrysville, Pa., which took the form of 
an invitation to be a guest at Waddington People’s 
College, Wheeling, West Virginia, during the last 
few days of school and at the closing banquet, a 
$100 scholarship was given to us to be awarded 
to the Volunteer Leader who had made the great- 
est progress and shown the most promise in the 
class this year. This Scholarship was awarded 
to Herbert Richards of Windsor, Ontario, who 


was one of the eight who crossed over from Can- 
ada each week to attend the classes. These eight 
were enrolled from Walkerville, Windsor and 


Sandwich, Ontario 

Fifty dollars was raised by the class in various 
ways and an addit 
registration fund, making up the two hundred 
dollars which is the total cost of the three months’ 


ional fifty taken from the class 


course at Pocono 

A rather interesting feature of the classes this 
year was the volunteer work done by many of the 
class. A great many of the requests that came 
to our Social Recreation Department last winter 
were filled by the volunteer leaders. It has always 
been more or less of a problem to take care of 
the large nuniber of requests for leaders to direct 
“game evenings,” “‘play fests,” community singing 
at banquets. This year we had available a choice 
of our best volunteer leaders who were always 
ready and anxious to do anything which would 
give them additional experience and training. 
These leaders were never paid, although often 
they took care of groups numbering two or three 
hundred. 

A monthly report was turned in by each leader 
and a record kept of all affairs conducted by them 
in which they used material gained in the classes. 
Almost without exception, the only game mate- 
rial these leaders had any knowledge of was that 
which had been presented to them in the classes 
and this was put into practical use by nearly every 
class member 

The following gives an idea of how completely 
these classes are answering a need and the concrete 
way in which leaders are carrying on. Parties, 
banquets, game evenings, sings, conducted by Vol- 
unteer Leaders during the classes: 

February 50 
March 56 
April 40 


Total—264 


November 44 
December 42 
January 32 


Committees which were assisted through this 
office, totaling another 147 affairs planned and con- 
ducted, during this same period show how the 
volunteer leaders have helped to lessen our bur- 
den. These figures also give some idea of the 
service a Social Recreation Department may offer 
to its city. 

During our classes, a part of each evening was 
devoted to song leading, discussions, lectures. The 
practice period was divided into two parts. Part 
one, for reviewing of the previous week’s lesson 
at which class members alone handled the group. 
Part two, demonstrations of new games and mate- 
rial at which the director presided. 

At the close of each lesson, mimeographed 
copies of all material used was given out. This 
saved time that would have had to be used in ac- 
quiring notes and these notes could be referred to 
in preparing for review demonstration by the class. 
Also at the end of class each member had an or- 
derly file of all games for future reference. 

Although it has been said that most volunteer 
leaders can not be depended upon, our experience 
with these leaders has been exactly the opposite. 
Because they are doing the thing they love and 
because of their love of doing it, they can always 
be counted on to give good and loyal service. Our 
classes last winter has proved that a six months’ 
or prolonged course of training for volunteer lead- 
ers arouses and sustains the interest and full co- 
operation of a group of real leaders which lasts 
not only during the period of training but through- 
out the entire year. 

“Colonel Lindbergh, in an interview given in 
Atlanta, said: ‘Character is what this country of 
ours needs. I wish you could have been up with 
me on this tour of nearly three months. I have 
seen every large city in the country-—seen it from 
the air. 1 have looked at great factories and great 
buildings and great churches and great rivers and 
great forests on this trip. It is wonderful, and I 
love it; but more than the houses and railroads 
and rivers and trees are the people—the boys and 
the girls. I saw them here this afternoon. I 
saw the youngsters all along the way, the boys 
on top of the little stores and the girls on top of 
the cars and the little bits of ones in the arms 
of their mothers. And they are the ones. They 
will determine whether our big stores and fac- 
tories and railroads and ships are worth anything. 
And it will depend on how much character these 
boys and girls have.’ ”—From Editorial in Amer- 
ican Childhood, May, 1928. 
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Special Activities Add Value to 


Play Program 


GLADYS ZEHNDER 


Supervisor of Special Activities 


San Francisco Playgrounds 


Translated into terms of big business, the de- 
partment of special activities is the selling agency 
of the playgrounds. Its function is to sell the 
playgrounds to the children, to their parents and 
to the general public—to get more customers, 
more support and reduce the overhead. A million 
dollars spent in playground work goes twice as 
far if the facilities are used by twice as many 
children. And the million is twice as easy to get 
if the general public knows what the playgrounds 
are doing and understands their value to the com- 
munity. 

Large cities like San Francisco spend fortunes 
on their playground systems. They are proud of 
their grounds, buildings, equipment and staffs. 
But the real thing to be proud of is the children, 
for all these other features are just the back- 
ground. Millions of dollars’ worth of play- 
grounds are not worth much except as scenery, if 
the city’s children are playing under the wheels 
of automobiles. 

One school of public opinion might say: “We 
have put up the money is make play places for 
the children; let them go there or stay away.” 
3ut that misses the whole spirit of the playground 
idea and it is not held by people who understand 
anything at all about the mysterious working of 
the juvenile mind. 

Children, perhaps boys in particular, are shy 
and secretive under all their bluster and boister- 
ousness. The children of a large city who still 
use the streets for their playgrounds do not do so 
because they are “tough,” or because they would 
not enjoy the playgrounds. They do it because 
they are too sensitive to come forward and make 
themselves conspicuous. Probably for the same 
reason that adults will return again and again to 
the same restaurant or the same club because they 
dislike having to adapt themselves to anything 
new. 


Here is where the department of special activi- 
ties comes into play. Its rapid growth in San 
Francisco is evidence that, in this city at least, its 
functions are useful. It was created when Miss 
Josephine Dows Randall, Superintendent of Rec- 
reation for the San Francisco Playground Com- 
mission, assigned me the work of supplying rou- 
tine information to the newspapers in addition 
to work as director of the Chinese playground. A 
chance remark by one of the children was the 
basis for our first contest. The “Lindy League” 
idea grew so fast and so large that for the mo- 
ment we were swamped and were forced to tem- 
porary expedients to finish what we had started. 
This led to creation of the permanent post of su- 
pervisor of special activities. 

The Lindy League contest for model airplanes 
aroused tremendous interest among the children. 
It distracted attention from themselves to what 
they were doing. They talked it on the play- 
ground and off and while the lack of dependable 
statistics precludes any accurate estimate of the 
results, everyone who came into contact with the 
work was surprised by the number of new faces 
seen on the playgrounds. And in passing I may 
add that those new faces did not disappear with 
the close of the contest for by that time the re- 
cruits had adopted the playgrounds. 

The children carried their Lindy League con- 
test home with them. It became an important 
topic in homes throughout the city. The fathers 
and mothers were even more excited than were 
their young hopefuls. It made the department 
acquainted with hundreds of new friends who 
began taking a vital interest in everything we do, 
where before they passed us with perfunctory at- 
tention. 

The newspapers took up the Lindy League 
idea. They gave us columns of fine publicity that 
brought ever increasing numbers of children and 
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spread the playground gospel broadcast. The 
radio people also paid more attention to what we 
were doing. 
This publicity was not crumbs of charity tossed 
to a worthy but dull civic enterprise! The papers 
printed it because they wanted to, because it was 
vital news that interested thousands of readers 
and because it provided opportunities for illus- 


And here I di- 


I 
tration that dressed 
lirectors of special activities, if 


the papers. 
gress to urge tl 
they have not practical newspaper experi- 
become versed in the 
technic of that business. To get the kind of pub- 
licity that ygrounds good, the idea is not 


ence, make it point to 


to try to “get jiece printed” but to engage in 


activities useful and interesting enough to get 
themselves printed, and to keep the newspapers 


informed. Some judgment must be used, be- 


cause city editors soon get weary of wasting the 








valuable time of reporters and photographers on 
assignments that do not pan out. 

The kite-flying contest brought out another 
burst of enthusiasm. Men who had flown kites in 
their youth in San Francisco’s open spaces with- 
out police interference, suddenly awoke to the 
fact that wires overhead and the dangers of traffic 
have so greatly curtailed the activities of children. 
And they pitched in with their sons and daughters 
to advise them on kite-making and flying and 
joined the railbirds that watched the contest. You 
could just see their hands twitching with eager- 
ness to get in and show the kids what real kite- 
flying is. If the playgrounds ever need friends [ 
am going to appeal to the fathers who used to fly 
kites. 

Our dramatic contest, in whcih the children 
wrote the plays, designed and made costumes 
and scenery, and produced the plays with a cast 


San Francisco, Cal SOME OF THE SOAP MODELS IN EXHIBIT 
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San Fray o, Cal ONE OF THE LaArGEsT KITES IN THE CONTEST 


of playground children, was an effort to touch 
another phase of children’s interest. It stirred 
them to activity in a cultural direction and the 
project, as well as the result, brought commenda- 
tion from many sources. 

The soap carving contest brought out some 
really remarkable examples of the art of which 
the children are capable and launched many upon 
activities that will be a source of much pleasure 
even though it does not lead to careers. This 
brought complimentary commentary from as far 
as Mexico City. 

Where our special activities run to contests, we 
invite well-known people to act as judges, less for 
the prestige that their names carry in publicity 
than for the advantage of having them intimately 
acquainted with playground work and problems. 
And it is my experience that many of them take 
a continuing and keen interest in the general work 
and welfare of our playground system. 

In the general field of the work of which the 
playground is a part, there is a discernible tend- 


ency under routine to slip into the mental attitude 
which holds things more important than people. 
The department of special activities cannot slip 
into this frame of mind, for it is only while the 
vital interest is centered on the children that they 
respond and the public and the newspapers react 
to its efforts. 





‘Leadership, according to the dictionary, has 
several definitions in accordance with the necessi- 
ties and responsibilities. One idea of leadership is 
taking somebody by the hand—personal contact. 
That is one definition and that, it seems to me, is 
early leadership as we should give it in childhood. 
Then the dictionary goes on to say that leader- 
ship means going in advance, and that, it seems 
to me, is the enticing or luring of youth by means 
of the way we conduct ourselves. And finally 
leadership means to advise, and that is the form 
of leadership we use with adults.” 


WILLIAM Burpick. 
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When We Are Ten 


By 


Marion E. Hotsprooxk 


When Nancy approached the end of her tenth 
year and was entitled to say “going on eleven,” 
she began the usual negotiations with her family 
concerning the birthday party. About two weeks 
before the anniversary day Nancy instigated pre- 
liminaries by being prompt at meals and hanging 
her stockings on the back of a chair at night in- 
stead of leaving them in a heap on the floor as 
was her wont. If this availed nothing she could 
always resort to open tactics and offer to barter 
anything the family might have in mind for a 
birthday gift for the much more desirable party. 
But memories of former parties had left a dubi- 
ous impression with Nancy’s mother. She re- 
membered hectic afternoons in which little girls 
in their best clothes began by playing “Button- 
Button” sedately enough, but ended in games so 
strenuous that adult intervention was necessary 
and the guests, flushed and giggling and squirm- 
to sit down and listen to a 


begged 


ing, were og 
story. 

Nancy’s mother thought it over carefully and 
decided that “Going to Jerusalem” and like en- 
tertainments had probably been outgrown years 
before they were discarded and that this year she 
would give Nancy a party especially planned for 
those who have arrived, or are about to arrive at 
the estate when one’s age is designated by two 
figures. The party was so successful that we are 
describing it for you. 

Invitations were issued on the Monday preced- 
ing the party, which is always held on Saturday 
of the birthday week. In order to avoid the 
usual embarrassment over the birthday connota- 
tion, they read thus: 

Next Saturday at three o’clock 

At my door I hope you'll knock. 

We'll have some pleasant things to do— 
And please to stay to supper, too! 

When the nine guests had assembled the party 
began by distributing talley cards, on which the 
numbers one to ten appeared, with little colored 
pencils for keeping score. Ten games had been 
planned—some to be played with partners and 
some individually. Partners were found for the 
first game by matching pieces of cloth. Five 
pieces of different materials—gingham, organdie, 
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silk or anything else the rag bag yielded—were 
cut in two inch squares. These squares were cut 
diagonally and each child received one of the 
triangles. Cross word puzzles of a simple type 
were given the partners to work out together, 
The first couple through scored “ten,” the second 
“eight,” and so on. 

Next a button sewing contest was held. But- 
tons, small pieces of cloth, thread, and needles 
were supplied and a hundred little fingers went 
to work. This was done individually, the first 
child through scoring “ten,” the second “nine,” 
and so on. 

Partners were again selected for the third game 
by matching lines of poetry familiar to all chil- 
dren, such as Hiawatha, The Pied Piper, Barbara 
Frietchie, Little Orphant Annie, and Winken, 
Blinken and Nod. Then each child was given a 
strip of crepe paper cut in the shape of atie. The 
couples put the ties on each other and the couple 
presenting the best arranged bows within two min- 
utes scored highest. 

Puzzles put together individually constituted 
the fourth game. 

Five games were then brought out and the 
guests chose their own partners for parchesi, jack- 
straws, tiddle de winks, Pollyanna, and the fas- 
cinating sport of seeing who can lift twenty navy 
beans out of one dish and deposit them in another 
in the shortest time by the use of soda straws and 
suction. This latter game is perfectly safe if a 
good sized bean is used. The winning couples 
scored two for each game and the losers nothing. 
The games were played until every couple had had 
a chance to play each game. 

The sixth event was a smelling contest. Oppo- 
site the number “six” on the score cards the guests 
wrote the names of as many of the following odors 
as they could identify: vinegar, molasses, lemon, 
coffee, tea, onion, licorice, cloves, sachet and cam- 
phor. The commodities mentioned had been placed 
in opaque bottles and arranged around the dining 
room table. 

Partners were then chosen for the guessing 
contest by giving the little girls slips of paper on 
which a word was written. Each began shouting 
the word on her paper and found her partner by 
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the word related to it. The words used were: um- 
brella, rain, flower, garden, school, teacher, door, 
door-knob, shoe, and stocking. This gave every- 
one a welcome chance to indulge in noise and run- 
ning around. Then the couples went one at a 
time, into the dining room, were allowed half a 
minute to look at the articles on the table, and 
were given two minutes to write on a slip of paper 
the names of as many articles as the two could 
remember. The articles were a saltine, soap, nail 
file, knife, comb, safety pin, penny, button, ink, 
and a hairpin. Each couple scored two for every 
article remembered. 

For the next game Nancy’s mother had cut out 
ten advertisements familiar to all children, remov- 


ing the name of the article advertised, and pinned 
them to the curtains in the living room and sun 
parlor. The names were guessed individually by 
each child. 

To introduce a little activity into the afternoon, 


a peanut race was held for the ninth contest. Ten 
rows of peanuts were arranged across the living 
room and each guest received a spoon with which 
to pick them up. The peanut race is too familiar 
to need explanation. 

The tenth game was the most fun of all. 
Nancy’s mother had gathered ten snapshots from 
her own collection and from mothers of the guests. 
These were all pictures of the little girls present. 


Pieces of paper had been pasted over the faces 
of the children in the pictures and some of the 
grown-ups, too, in pictures where they would 


make guessing too easy. The point of this game 
was, of course, to identify the children in the pic- 


tures. Each successful guesser scored ten. 

The scores were then added up and the winner 
received a prize. Then the troop was marshalled 
into the dining room, where paper caps and snap- 


pers gave the festive note to a simple meal, ending 
with ice cream and the candle bedecked cake. 
Shortly after supper the guests were artfully set 
on their homeward courses. 





A school yard should be a neighborhood play- 
ground not only for children, but also for the adult 
population. . Our records show that pupils 


in schools that have adequate yard space, run 
faster, jump farther, and throw farther, than 
pupils in schools that have inadequate yard space. 
It would be fair to infer that this superiority is 
due to the fact that such pupils have enough yard 
space to allow them to take part in vigorous, play- 


ful activity, which in turn results in improved 
health—Wiuti1am A. Stecuer, Philadelphia. 





Baseball with 
Trimmings 


“Do I sleep, do I dream? 
Do I wander and doubt? 
Are things what they seem? 
Or is visions about? 
Is our civilization a failure? 
Or is the Caucasian played out?” 

“Some modern Truthful James might very well 
have thoughts of this kind when reading about 
the recent baseball festival of which we have 
seen no reports in the American press. No pop 
bottles crowned the umpire. The game was hard- 
fought and close, but the decisions excited no 
howls. The crowds applauded, but at the proper 
time. The umpire was unpaid. The players of 
the opposing teams lined up and bowed formally 
and profoundly to each other when the contest 
ended. The crowd began to gather at sunrise, and 
there were 85,000 present when the pitcher wound 
up. Small boys had reserved seats in the trees. 
When balls went into the stands, back they were 
tossed. There were four games for one admit- 
tance price. When the players slid for a base 
they were careful to brush off the dust as they 
rose to their feet. Carrier pigeons took the run- 
ning story of the game to the newspaper offices. 
Forty correspondents kept box scores. 

“Tt all took place in far away Japan. They had 
no baseball there until thirty-six years ago, and 
now it has become a national game. There was 
an intercollegiate amateur contest in 1898, in 
which the Japanese did not show up particularly 
well, but since then they have been doing better 
and better, and now, we are told, it is an excep- 
tional American team which makes a good show- 
ing against the best Japanese players. 

“A writer on Japanese baseball, who has a close 
acquaintance with it, believes that it trains Japa- 
nese youth along the best lines, allows a proper 
outlet for Japanese emotion, modernizes them, 
invigorates them and tones up their social life. 
Shall we have some day a grand international 
baseball series to settle the world’s champion- 
ship?”—From the Boston Herald, Editorial, 
March 28, 1928. 
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Games for Children’s Parties * 


Children’s parties should be full of fun and 
surprises. Simple games needing little instruction 
are the most satisfactory kind for parties. There 
should be sufficient variety in the amusements so 
there will be something of especial interest for 
every child. By starting a new game while inter- 
est in the present one is running high, the party 
is bound to be a success. The following games 
are suggestive of the types of things children en- 
joy doing at parties. 

Shadow Pictures. This game requires a white 
sheet hung up near the end of the room. The 
“shadow-makers” take their places on low stools 
behind the sheet. The room must be darkened 
and one light placed about six or seven feet be- 
Then the “shadow- 


“cc 


hind the “shadow-makers.” 
makers’ drape themselves with shawls, scarfs, or 
anything handy, and take their places so that their 
shadows are thrown on the sheet. They should 
try to disguise themselves so that the “shadow- 
seekers’ may not be able to guess their identity. 
Bending the finger over the nose gives one a 
very queering looking hooked nose on the sheet 
and entirely alters the profile of the face. As 
soon as a “shadow-maker’s” name has been guess- 
ed, he must take his place as a “shadow-seeker” 
shadow- 


sé 


and the one who guessed him becomes a 
maker.” 

Am Ia Monkey. Prepare slips of paper with 
the name of an animal written on each slip. As 
each guest arrives, pin a slip on his back. Each 
guest is to find out, by asking questions that 
can be answered by “yes” or “no” what name is 
pinned on his back. As soon as the player has 
found out the name on his back, it is removed and 
pinned on the front. 

Teakettle. One player is selected to leave the 
room. The remaining players decide on some 
word which has a double meaning (such as pane, 
pain). The absent player is called in and each 
player in turn must ask him a question, using the 
word “teakettle” instead of the word which was 
selected; such as “Did you ever throw a rock 
through a teakettle?’”’ (pane) or “Did you ever 
have a teakettle (pain) in your head?” The player 
whose sentence gives away the “teakettle” word 
becomes “It’’ and leaves the room. 


*Courtesy of Bureau of Home Play, Playground and Recreation 
Department, Los Angeles, California. 
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Following are a few suggested words: 


Vane Sew 
Roll Pour 
Pair Pale 
Ball Dew 
Sea Watch 
Sink Can 
Fiy Bow 
Walk 


Music is required for this game. 
Players stand in a circle. Several objects are 
passed around to the right. The music stops fre- 
quently and those holding objects, or dropping 
them after the music stops, are out. As the circle 
gets smaller, remove all but one object, and con- 
tinue until only one player is left. 

Observation. Place from fifteen to twenty 
small objects of various sorts on a tray. Have 
someone walk slowly around the room carrying 
the tray. Each player is given an opportunity to 
look over the contents of the tray, just once. Take 
the tray from the room. Provide the players with 
pencils and paper and ask them to write a list of 
the articles on the tray. 

Musical Nuts. This game is similar to Musical 
Chairs. Have peanuts hidden about the room. 
Line up players in circle and march to music. 
Music stops frequently and players rush off to 
search for the nuts. Whenever the music starts 
up, all must return to circle formation and con- 
tinue to march. The fun of the game is greatly 
increased if the musician will make many false 
breaks, just long enough to let the players out 
of the circle but not long enough to let them start 
The winner is the one who finds the 

He is asked to divide his nuts with 


Poison. 


hunting. 
most nuts. 
the musician. 

Hen Roost. Each player except one chooses 
the name of some object, and in answering any 
question put to him must introduce the word he 
has chosen. The extra player then asks one or 
more questions of each player, on the following 
order : 

To the first player: “I heard you got into my 
hen house last night. How did you get in?” 

Answer: “With a dictionary.” (Dictionary 
being the word chosen by this player.) 

To the next player: “What did you find there?” 

Answer: “A horse.” 
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To the next player: “What did you give him 
to eat?” 

Answer: “A sofa pillow.” 

Any player who laughs or fails to answer 
promptly must pay a forfeit. 

Soap Bubble Polo. Each child is provided with 
a penny clay pipe. The players are divided into 
equal sides and sit at opposite ends of a long table 
which has been covered with a heavy cloth fast- 
ened smoothly down with tacks or pins. At each 
end of the table is placed a tumbler upside down 
and a bowl of strong soapsuds. The object of 
the game is for each side to blow its soap bubbles 
past the tumbler, which is the goal, at the oppo- 
site end. At a signal, all players dip their pipes 
in the suds and make bubbles, and proceed to 
blow them or push them with the hands to the 
other end of the table. Neither side may touch 
the bubbles made by the other side, but each player 
may try to blow or push his own bubble so that 
it will hit or break an opposition bubble. Each time 
a bubble passes the opposite goal, one score is 
made by the side putting it across. Any player 
may encroach upon the opposite side of the table 
in endeavoring to push his bubble across. 

Who’s Who. Company is divided into two sec- 
tions and one section is blindfolded. Each blind- 
man is seated and has a vacant chair at his right 
hand. Other players without bandages stand in 
center of the room. Then they slip into vacant 
chairs and each blindman tries by asking ques- 
tions to discover who is sitting beside him. When- 
ever a blindman guesses correctly, he takes off his 
blindfold and puts it on the person whose identity 
he has guessed. 

Magic Music. This game requires some small 
object as a thimble or button. One player is sent 
from the room while the object is hidden. He 
returns and hunts for the object. While he is 
doing this, the rest of the players sing or clap 
hands, doing it softly when the hunter is far away 
from the object and more loudly as he comes near 
to. it. As soon as the hidden object has been 
found, the hunter chooses another player to go 
out, 

Examination. Have ready for each person a 
slip of paper with numbers from 1 to 20, arranged 
consecutively. Read aloud the following ques- 
tions and ask the players to write the proper let- 
ters under the proper numbers. 

1—If you ever saw a cow jump over the moon, 
write “No” in spaces 1, 4, 14 and 16. If not 
write “R” in these spaces. 

2—If “X” comes before “H” in the alphabet, 
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write “Z” in space 3. If it comes after “H,” 
write “F,” 

3—If 31,467 is more than 12 dozen, write “E” 
in spaces 2, 5, 9, 15 and 17. 

4—If you like candy better than mosquitoes, 
indicate with an “S” in spaces 6 and 12. If not, 
better consult a doctor at once, 

5—Closing one eye and without counting on 
your fingers, write the eighth letter of the alpha- 
bet in space 7. 

6—If Shakespeare wrote “Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star, How I wonder what you are!” put “O” 
in space 20. Otherwise write “Y.” 

7—If white and black are opposites, write “M” 
in space 8. If the same color, write nothing 
there. 

8—If ten quarts make one pint, draw an ele- 
phant in space 10. Otherwise write “N.” 

9—If summer is warmer than winter, put “D” 
in space 19, and “T” in space 11. 


10—If you think this is foolish, write the first. 


letter of the alphabet in spaces 13 and 18, read 
the result and follow me. (The result should 
read: Refreshments Are Ready.) 

Many helpful suggestions for children’s parties 
may be found in the following books which may 
be consulted at any public library : 

Dennison’s Party Magazine 

Davison, Games and Parties for Children 

Gates and Wallis, Parties for Occasions 

(reister, Let's Play 





The appeals of sex, power, display, and other 
natural appetites are so strong that abstract and 
idealistic interests need reinforcement to hold their 
own against them. The interests in play which 
characterize childhood are not so antagonistic to 
these abstract and idealistic interests and occupa- 
tions, and may even be used by schools to build 
them up.—From Learning from Six to Sixty by 
E. L. Thorndike, in The Survey for April 15, 
1928. 

For a long time England has had more of a 
leisure class than the United States. Are we 
training in America so that with the increasing 
leisure and with the opportunities which many 
citizens now have for using their time for other 
purposes than the creation of wealth, such citizens 
shall have the capacity for using leisure in a dyna- 
mic way so that their appreciation of the beautiful, 
their culture, their interests in democracy, shall 
be a community and national asset? Already the 
number of such men and women in America is 
rapidly increasing. 
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The Cedar Rapids Harmonica Band 


CLARE NICHOLS 


Assistant Superintendent of Recreation, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Our Harmonica Band was started late last fall 
under the auspices of the Playground Commission. 
We secured the volunteer service of an expert har- 
monica player, who stayed with us until after 
Christmas when it was necessary for him to drop 
out of the work. As no one else seemed available 
I took the group of twenty-five and with the help 
of three or four of the most proficient musicians 
in the band have carried on up to date. I do not 
play myself but from my experience as a song 
leader and my knowledge of the mechanics of the 
instruments, | have been able to do the directing. 
In teaching we use the older boys and girls and 
we have found it more successful than doing the 
actual work ourselves. It is possible to use more 
children and it encourages them to become pro- 
ficient so they may be used as teachers. Perhaps 
our necessity has had a good deal to do with the 
adoption of this plan, but we can safely say that 
it may be worked very successfully if a harmonica 
expert is not available. 

We have a membership of ninety with from two 
to four members joining every Saturday morning. 
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The first fifteen minutes are devoted to teaching 
beginners how to hold their instruments, how to 
play the scale and other fundamentals. The bal- 
ance of the hour is given over to reviewing old 
selections, practicing new ones and getting ready 
for any programs which we have agreed to play. 
We had two benefit performances at a local 
theatre during the past winter and made almost 
enough to uniform the whole band. We have 
seventy-five clown suits and caps. The suits are 
made of turkey red calico, which we bought from 
a local merchant by the bolt, and hired a friendly 
dressmaker to make up at fifty cents a suit. The 
caps are our own design—red crepe paper with 
white knob on top, white band with three black 
music notes across the front. We keep all the 
suits, but each child has his name written on the 
collar band. This plan saves trouble when the 
children are getting ready to play. If a child can- 
not come when we are scheduled to play he is sup- 
posed to telephone us, so we can use his suit for 
one of the new members who does not as yet own 
one. We practice in a large pleasant room in the 
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Labor Federation Building, through the courtesy 
of the Labor Federation. 

I should say that one fourth of our membership 
play other instruments in school and in Scout and 
Pioneer Bands. At least one-third would not be 
able to afford any other instrument at the present 
time. As they range in age from six to seventeen 
it can readily be seen what a place the harmonica 
is filling in their lives—just at the age when they 
are forming their tastes and ideals. 

A great improvement is apparent in the chil- 
dren’s musical understanding and appreciation. 
At first most of them played everything alike. 
Rock of Ages and Turkey in the Straw were all 
the same to them, but as I explain the origin, un- 
derlying thought, tempo and tradition of each 
number before we start playing it and have one 
of the teachers play it first, as I have previously 
instructed him, I can see a look of understanding 
and instant comprehension come into their faces 
that was entirely lacking at first. Moreover, they 
learn to play together, to listen for each other, and 
to watch the leader. 

The principal of the largest grade school in the 
city called me one evening after she had had the 
fourteen band members who go to her school play 
at two assemblies that morning, and told me of 
one boy who was not a member of the band but 
who could play the harmonica. She had permitted 
him to wear a suit and play the band. She said it 
is the first time in all the months he has been in 
this school that he has shown a sign of response 
or displayed an ounce of self-respect. “If you 
will bother with him,” she said, “I will buy him 
a harmonica and instruction book and I believe 
it will be the turning point in his life.” 

Another teacher in a different school had a 
quartet of my boys play in a large “All School” 
program. She told me it was the first time she had 
been able to use two of them in any way on a pro- 
gram. 

[ could tell of many similar cases, and others 
along different lines, that show the value of the 
harmonica to awaken not only music in the soul, 
but to bring out personality, to give backward 
children a chance to express themselves and to 
mingle with others, to create a closer family in- 
terest and enjoyment by all in the family playing 
together. We have one family where all the chil- 
dren and the father play. Several have two who 
play beautifully. 

Cedar Rapids has recognized the band as a city 
asset. The band has played for the Rotary Club, 
Moose, Knights of Pythias and Masonic Lodges, 


for civic celebrations, churches, schools and con- 
ventions. At the present time we are preparing a 
program of old war songs to be given in the City 
Auditorium for the State G. A. R. Encampment. 
It is our hope that the band will become a perm- 
anent factor in the musical recreation life of the 
city. 


A Thirteen Hundred 
Acre Park in Detroit 


In 1919 Detroit purchased 1300 acres of land 
along the River Rouge, situated fourteen miles 
form the city’s municipal building. The cost to 
the city was about $1,300,000. Property values 
in this section have so increased that today the 
valuation of the land has reached $12,036,000. 
Buildings purchased at the time were valued at 
$78,000. 

With the opening of the park’s new nine hole 
golf course and service house, together with the 
casino—the former Sorensen home—Detroiters 
will begin to enjoy the result of the constructive 
efforts of the past few years on this magnificent 
park area. The contract on the new open air 
three acre swimming pool, one of the largest of 
its kind, has been let. The budget appropriation 
for 1927-1928 has provided $266,000 for the 
completion of the work. The pool when com- 
pleted will be 393 feet in length and 217 
feet wide. It will have concrete bottom and 
sides with graded swimming depths, ranging 
from 1 to 8 feet to serve all classes of swim- 
mers. A part of the money provided in the 
budget for the construction of the swimming 
pool will be used to divert the River Rouge from 
the pool area and to build a bath house so situ- 
ated as to serve patrons of tennis courts, ball dia- 
monds and other sports areas which are to be 
laid out in the vicinity of the pool. 

Development plans for this year also include 
the construction of another nine hole golf course 
adjoining the newly completed course. The cost 
of the golf course construction is amounting to 
$2,000 a hole. 

In River Rouge Park, Detroit has the distinc- 
tion of having the largest municipally owned 
nursery in America, according to the Detroit 
Free Press. It comprises more than 150,000 trees 
in varying stages of growth and 100,000 shrubs. 
Plans for the future development of this huge 
nursery include provision of all shade trees for 
the residence streets of the city. 











Advisory Service for Toys in a 
Department Store 


R. H. Macy & Company, one of the great de- 
partment store firms of New York City, inaugu- 
rated an advisory service for toys last spring with 
a “Play in Education Week.” A temporary audi- 
torium housed a speaker on some phase of play. 
Surrounding the seats in the auditorium play- 
things were grouped according to the age at which 
they would appeal. 

Mrs. Boehm, who is in charge of the service, 
spoke of the opportunity of developing personal- 
ity through proper toys. Children should be given 
opportunity to do things, to make and un-make, 
to develop courage and self-control on apparatus. 
Usability, suitability, durability are three good 
tests to apply in buying toys. An open shelf for 
keeping toys suggests orderly habits. 

Ernest Crandall, Director of Lectures and of 
Visual Instruction, Board of Education, New 
York City, doubted the play value of many popu- 

is bridge and golf but thought 
window shopping one of the purest forms of play. 

We must discard the idea that play must be 
labeled play. The real play boys of the modern 
world are our engineers, our aviators, our bridge 
Lindbergh, Henry Ford and others were 


employed the play impulse. In big 


lar activities sucl 


builders. 
cited as having 
personalities the play impulse still dominates. It 
is through the play impulses that the child 
acquires all that it learns in its first few years, 
until the parents and teachers come along with the 
idea that play is a waste of time and it is time to 
put the child’s mind at work with the result that 
the learning process is impeded at that point. 
Jay B. Nash u1 
a place for the littlest ones. Even in a backyard 


ged the importance of providing 


twenty by twenty-five feet for the price of a spare 
tire for a Ford one could provide enough equip- 
ment to engage the attention of children from 
eight to twelve 

He said, “We have no roof and we have no 
backyard. We had a spare room and decided 
that the children were worth more than our 
friends so we put in a folding bed in the room and 
told our friends, ‘If you come you can sleep in 
the children’s playroom.’ ” 

Mrs. Clara T. Littledale, Managing Editor of 
“Children,” opened her remarks by saying that 
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last summer she met an old farmer friend who 
said to her, “I hear you are getting out a maga- 
zine telling how to bring up children. I have seen 
a good many people bring up children, and all 
that is necessary is to feed them up, dress them 
up and beat them up.” 

The announced subject for the afternoon 
“Building Family Friendship Through Play” was 
mentioned and reference made to the opportunity 
the mother has in the household to build up 
friendship through all working together. She 
spoke of the change that has come about in hav- 
ing less things to do than formerly and the ten- 
dency for parents to feel that it is easier to do 
things than to have the children help do them, and 
so a real opportunity is being missed. The case 
of one family where they called a “Family Coun- 
cil” was cited. The mother presided and said, 
“We have a big organization here, a home, I need 
he!p in this home, I cannot do all the work alone.” 
She then outlined the outstanding work to be 
done. She said, “How will you help me?” They 
made charts and discussed what each one could 
contribute to that home. 

The oldest boy said, “I have always wanted to 
do the washing.” This came as a surprise to the 
mother but she said, “Fine, when can you do it.” 
He answered, “I can do it after school on Mon- 
days.” Though this necessitated a change in 
schedule and the clothes had to soak over night, 
it was done and the boy is still running the wash- 
ing machine, and doing the big family washing 
well. All in the home volunteered to do the thing 
in which they were especially interested. No one 
wanted to do the dish washing. It was decided 
this was because it was a lonesome job so it was 
agreed that while two did the dishes, two others 
would entertain them. They did this with other 
unpopular tasks. The father offered to help make 
the beds if someone would show him how. Each 
had an important job to do and they did it. She 
said, ‘““The sense of cooperation is one of the finest 
things you can imagine. You realize this is a 
place where the whole family is trying to make it 
a real home. It is one of the finest examples of 
family friendship I have heard of built up through 


working together. 
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“We have the wrong attitude toward children’s 
play when we think of it as something unimport- 
ant that can be interrupted any minute. We for- 
get that children are learning through their play 
—that it is a very important part of their life. The 
best modern schools take advantage of this and 
teach the children through play.” 


EXTRACTS FROM 
‘‘American Education 


and Higher Learning’’* 


By 
Dr. Lotus D. CoFFMAN 


No phase of human life is untouched by in- 
dustrialism. One thing seems certain, a 
clerical type of mind is being developed, one 
which will have less and less interest in personal 
improvements, one which thinks more about a 
day’s work as a means to a salary than about a 
day’s work that affords so much of opportunity 
for growth and advancement. With the increas- 
ing tendency of corporations to demand training 
that fits the individual into occupational niches, 
thus closing the road to real initiative or promo- 
tion, one cannot side-step the proposition of an 
America face to face with the prospect of a docile 
and unthinking proletariat. 

\pparently no one is willing to accept 
the inevitable that science may develop to such a 
point that society may become a victim to its 
achievements. 

Civic responsibility is shirked every- 
where, most strikingly, perhaps, in the fact that 
only fifty percent of the voters of this presumably 
enlightened country express their judgment even 
at presidential elections. In spite of the fact that 
the American schools, the greatest experiment 
ever tried in democracy, have provided, for nearly 
two generations, education for approximately all 


of the youth of the country, the public is still ig- 
norant and uninformed on political matters and 
slothful in their discharge of citizenship duties. 


Mechanical efficiency with subsequent 
loss of employment for thousands, the closing of 
small business enterprises, the creation of large 
corporations, the decadence of local communities, 


*American Educational Digest for June, 1928. 
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the standardization of industrial output,—all 
these things are viewed with alarm by parents. 
Not knowing what to do, they send their children 
to school, hoping to provide preparation for the 
changing order, 

The purpose of higher education should 
be an understanding of life and, in the light of 
that understanding, the organization of a curricu- 
lum which will orient the students into a life 
which will train them to be citizens as well as 
workers in a republic. The responsibility of 
higher institutions for American education is 
what it always has been,—it is the responsibility 
of joining with the public schools in defining the 
philosophy of living in these modern times and of 
reinterpreting and readjusting the program of 
education for the masses in harmony with it. 

The great ethical values of a race, its 
great social inheritances, are found not in wealth, 
in industrial organization, in well-distributed op- 
portunity, nor in political liberty, but in the spirit- 
ual relationships that guide the individual in ways 
of tolerance and goodwill.” 





E. S. Goodwin, president of a Seattle, Washing- 
ton, realty firm, has offered Seattle a 160-acre 
park and golf site on Lake Washington shore 
south of the city limits. This gift has been ac- 
cepted by the board of public works, subject to 
the city council’s approval. According to the 
plans, 120 acres will be used for an 18-hole golf 
course, and 40 acres will be converted into a park. 

A wooded tract of thirty-five acres is the gift 
to the city of New Haven of Dr. Louis B. Bishop 
and the estate of his sister, Mrs. J. W. Thomp- 
son, in memory of their parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Timothy H. Bishop, who were life-long residents 
of New Haven. This property will serve as a 
bird refuge and the nucleus of a municipal forest. 
Dr. Bishop is a well known ornithologist and the 
tract has been acquired by him to keep intact the 
home of certain rare birds of the district. 

Another memorable gift is the Baldwin be- 
quest, exceeding $100,000 for additions to East 
and West Rock parks. An additional bond issue 
of $200,000 will enable the Park Department to 
continue the work of rounding out the areas and 
completing the development of the more back- 
ward parks and playgrounds. 


As many as 700 cars are parked in a single 
park at one time in Tulsa, Okla. 
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Choosing Playthings« 


By 


EpitruH Lonpon BoEHM 


Toys have for long been thought of as incon- 
sequential things to be given to children to keep 


them out of mischief, as stop-gaps and time- 
killers. As a result, most home playrooms are 
stocked with a miscellaneous and unconsidered 


assortment of donations presented by parents and 
relatives, and chosen at random on a general 
basis of cost and appearance. The mother who 
would be horrified at the idea of sending a child 
to a larder stocked with ill-assorted foodstuffs, 
with general instructions to “help himself,” thinks 
nothing of telling him to “run and play” with a 
hodge-podge collection of toys whose suitability 
and adaptability she does not even stop to ques- 
tion. 

Malnutrition evidences itself in ill health, and 
indiscriminate eating is likely to show rather 
prompt effects; but what harm can a toy do a 
child if it has no sharp edges and will cause him 
no physical injury? Yet how often do we find 
a child in a room filled with dozens of seemingly 
alluring playthings—nagging and dissatisfied. So 
much is scattered about him that he does not know 
which to choose. Here is a broken toy—there 
one he cannot cope with, and he is indifferent and 
negative because his world—his playworld—is at 
odds with him. 

We must be careful that the playthings we give 
a child to handle are suited to his unfolding abili- 
ties and expressive of his real interests—that we 
neither overtax his small powers nor force his in- 
terests. There are many parents who feel that 
their children, being above average capacity, can 
skip the simple playthings, and begin with more 
“worth-while” play. Such planning robs the child 
of something of infinite value. Each stage of his 
play development is worth its own patient nur- 
ture; and he is not so likely to be confronted by 
problems which he is emotionally and technically 
unequipped for if he is allowed to grow into play 
situations instead of being forced or even urged 
into them. 

For example: bridge-building sets seem so 
worth while that the parent whose young child 


“Courtesy of Child Study. 
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shows a dawning interest in screws and mechan- 
ics promptly deluges him with these. But un- 
trained fingers cannot handle tiny screws, and the 
models are difficult to copy. The work is soon 
dropped as a hopeless task, sometimes with tears 
and bad temper, sometimes simply with indiffer- 
ence and distaste; and perhaps an antagonism is 
built up against what should have become in its 
own time a real interest and aptitude. On the 
other hand, a larger toy, embodying the same con- 
structive principles, but better suited to the little 
child’s coordinations, would hold his interest until 
he could more easily handle the smaller mechan- 
isms. 

The father of a four-year-old will tell you with 
delight how his child stands for hours watching 
him work with electric trains. But does this mean 
that an electric train is a suitable four-year-old 
toy? The child of that age can impart motion 
and life to his static possessions, and the substitu- 
tion of reality for his imaginative play may rob 
him of his joy in make-believe. Besides, being 
unable to cope with the electric mechanism, he is 
forced to assume the role of spectator in a play 
situation where he should be chief participator, 
and he may soon find it easier and pleasanter to 
watch things being done than to do them. 

That children tire easily of playthings is no 
indictment of playthings. The adult would like 
the child to choose a toy and then keep busy with 
it the rest of the day. But a child’s attention 
span is limited, and he drops what he is playing 
with not because it is a toy, but because he has 
gotten what he wants out of that particular situa- 
tion. Toys are his working apparatus and he 
goes from toy to toy trying out his creative 
powers, his imitation of adult activities, using 
what means he has at hand for climbing and 
pulling. Therefore his collection should be varied 
enough to let him try out a large range of life’s 
activities; for this gradual handling and manipu- 
lating and understanding of things is educating 
him as nothing else can. 

But even when we know, in a general way, that 
we must give our children suitable play materials, 
where and how shall we find them? Does the 
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commercial manufacturing and marketing of toys 
offer us adequate choice? 

The new stress upon the value of self-expres- 
sion through play has not yet made more than an 
imperceptible dent in the general production of 
play materials. Here and there an enlightened 
few who go to look for materials recommended 
in modern books and experimental schools, find 
that most of the things they seek are not avail- 
able, even in the most elaborately equipped toy 
departments. With persistent effort, the crusader 
may gather some of the desired materials, but only 
after tapping two or three different departments 
(not necessarily toy departments!) and sending 
to one manufacturer in Ohio and another in Osh- 
kosh. That there is no “call” for these things is 
not so much because the average purchaser does 
not want constructive play materials, as because 
he does not know what they are. He may demand 
“toys that teach”; but the educative value of a 
mass of clay, or some blank sheets of paper and 
a few stout crayons is not apparent to him. The 
toy purchaser has not yet learned that raw mate- 
rials are means of expression, however crude. 

By the trial and error method, parents have 
discovered that toys which the child can do some- 
thing will interest him more than any other kind. 
jut there is a confusion of terms, and the aver- 
age purchaser thinks of a “do with” toy as a “set” 
definitely boxed, all ready for use. He does not 
feel that he is buying “playthings” if he is offered 
unspectacular working materials without specific 
directions. And, furthermore, he has a general 
notion that if a particular child has no special 
proclivities for creative art, at least he may be 
taught to turn out a stenciled cow or a transferred 
flower by prescription. 

The phraseology of modern psychology, how- 
ever, has found its way into the toy department, 
with some weird results in the form of “educa- 
tional” labels. There is, for instance, a new “pre- 
school kit” on sale in almost every reputable toy 
department. It consists of a boxed collection of 
the tiniest pegs procurable, to be put into a peg 
board; a card of multiplication, subtraction and 
division ; little straws for stringing; sewing cards 
with minute perforations; and miniature crayons. 
Not one of these things really meets the needs of 
the child for whom the kit is labelled. 

In the same way we find “art and craft” and 
“kindergarten” materials grouped for sale. “For 
the tiniest artist’? one reads—on a very attractive 
box cover. We know that this tiniest artist needs 


very large jars of paint, large sheets of paper, 
thick brushes to be easily grasped by untrained 
fingers, and sturdy crayons. But this pseudo- 
educational set supplies him with small, intricately 
outlined postcards to color, with an infinitesimal 
amount of paint, an almost invisible paint brush, 
and crayons which break at the first stroke. To 
“express himself” in clay he gets a few small slabs 
of play clay and moulds to fill in, with detailed 
models to follow. He cannot paint the cards, the 
crayons break. He is not craftsman enough to 
copy the pictured models, and thus the whole im- 
pulse toward self-expression is thwarted by the 
limitations of the media offered him to work with. 


Almost every toy department offers sewing sets 
with scissors that won’t cut, needles with un- 
threadable eyes, threads that break, and unsewable 
materials. Reading boards, on which the child 
must laboriously slide individual letters into place, 
are still sold as “first reading aids,” despite the 
fact that our methods of teaching reading have 
been changed years ago. 

There are, however, many fine toys to be had. 
The problem is to find them—to pick the wheat 
from the chaff. The purchaser simply finds him- 
self bewildered by huge stocks of things, in whose 
selection he gets little if any help. In other de- 
partments, one may be guided somewhat by size 
tags and price; but in the toy department there 
are no guides, and a very expensive toy may be 
less durable than one of little cost, a small toy 
less suitable for a small child than a larger and 
less alluring article. 

There are excellent transportation and indus- 
trial toys, which in the hands of children of the 
right age to use them, can be made to do real 
work in a miniature way. But even among these 
unquestionably fine toys there must be studied 
choice. Shall it be a taxi, a dump cart, or a con- 
crete mixer? They are all sturdy and durable. 
The streets are crowded with taxis and the city 
child will surely be fascinated with one of his 
own. But has it the possibility for active play 
that the truck offers. And might not the truck, 
with its simple mechanism, be more advisable 
than the elaborate concrete mixer for a young 
child? Or would the concrete mixer more nearly 
meet his interests and stir his inventiveness? It 
is a question of weighing and sifting values. For 
very often we find that just such a toy stands 
unused and unloved in the child’s playroom, not 
because it is really undesirable, but simply because 
it is unsuited at that time for that child. 
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letic field and park. For the colored people there 
are three playgrounds aggregating 75 acres. Much 
of this land was the gift of the R. 1. Reynolds 
estate, but the rest of it has been purchased and 


We can find, too, if we look for them, dolls that 
are aesthetic, unbreakable and washable, outdoor 
sport toys that are almost indestructible. Many 
of the construction and scientific toys for o!der 
children are very good, and there are simple con- 
struction toys for young children which combine 
all the principal requisites of interesting play- 


See 


transformed into play space. 

Lloyd B. Hathaway is executive in physical edu- 
cation and recreation, and the work is carried on 
under the Board of Education. The school year 
staff consists of nineteen workers, of whom three 


as 


things with working possibilities. 
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We are attracted by a set of fine blocks, cut in 
special shapes, with slots and grooves. It makes 
a charming small building. When that is com- 
pleted, what are its possibilities for more con- 
struction? It can be pulled apart; but only an- 
other building of much the same type can be 
erected. It is too limited. And so it would be 
wiser to choose a less arresting looking group of 
blocks, with boards and wheels and dowels, which 
may be a house today, a train tomorrow, and a 
chair the next day. But even in the choice of 
these more serviceable blocks, we must consider 
carefully the age of the child who is to use them. 
Can he handle dowels and wheels, or would the 
very simplest floor blocks better suit his needs? 

We will have to learn to ask ourselves these 
and many other questions. But more than that— 
if we want to find in the commercial toyshops and 
toy departments the kind of toys we know our 
children should have, we will have to break down 
the current practice of buying toys by their boxes. 
If we cannot do this, then perhaps we can go to 
the manufacturer and persuade him that, since it 
is the box that sells the toy, a really good toy 
can be made to sell as well as a poor one. Asa 
purely self-defensive method of getting the toys 
we want, some one will have to box them attrac- 
tively and enclose with them an elaborate looking 
leaflet not to be read until the purchaser gets 
home. This will, on perusal, be nothing more 
than an earnest plea to let the child alone with 


the contents 


Winston-Salem Has 
Interesting Program 


Ten years ago the School Board of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, passed a resolution to the 
effect that no school should be built after that 
date on less than ten acres of land. Ten schools 
in the city erected since that time have 265 acres 
of playground. The high school has 75 acres, of 
which 50 acres are devoted to a playground ath- 


are colored. There are sixteen workers on the 
summer staff, five of whom are colored. The 
annual budget for physical education, music and 
recreation is $55,000. Of this sum $21,000 is 
spent for recreation and $7,500 for community 
music and for the maintenance of a summer school 
of music to which any child in Winston-Salem is 
eligible without the payment of fees. When nec- 
essary, instruments are furnished so that no child 
need be deprived of a musical education. There 
are six common school orchestras and one high 
school orchestra, a dozen choral societies in the 
schools and one community chorus. The annual 
music festival lasts a week and is an event in the 
musical world. The Easter celebration in the city 
attracts thousands of pilgrims from far and near. 

There are four swimming pools on the school 
playgrounds, three of which have been built by 
the Kiwanis Club. No fee can be charged for 
their use. A fourth pool will be built by the 
same organization. The Department of Recrea- 
tion of the school board administers these pools 
and uses the lockers and dressing rooms in nearby 
school buildings. 





Motion Picture Films Available. — The 
Bureau of Commercial Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Washington, D. C., 
calls attention to the service it is rendering through 
the provision of lectures and films without cost. 
Its objective, as stated in its printed material, is 
“to introduce nations and people to each other, to 
promote mutual understanding and international 
amity.” It has a corps of many speakers and dur- 
ing the months November Ist, 1927, to May Ist, 
1928, 700 free lectures in 600 cities and towns 
of the United States were given. In addition to 
the lecture service, the Bureau has many millions 
of feet of film, scenic or educational, gathered 
from all parts of the world which are available 
to members of the Bureau. 

Further information may be secured from Dr. 
Anita Maris Boggs, Director of the Bureau, 1108 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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“Safety for More and Better Adventures” 


By MarGaret E. Haypockx 


Supervisor of Playgrounds 


Baltimore, Md. 


“Safety for more and better adventures” is one 
of the policies carried out on the playgrounds con- 
ducted by the Playground Athletic League. At 
all the playgrounds which the league supervises, 
programs have been featured throughout the sum- 
mer providing all sorts of interesting and happy 
adventures for the children, old and young, but 
always there has been thought for the safety of 
each one 

When the little children’s playgrounds were 
opened for play in the schoolyards and additional 
parks and institutions, children were urged to go 
to the playgrounds for safe play and were given 
additional protection through the cooperation of 
the Baltimore Safety Council, the Police Depart- 
ment, and the United Railways. The United 
Railways posted a card on the front of the street 
cars announcing the opening of these play- 
grounds; later, in the Trolley News, a map was 
printed showing where these playgrounds were 
located, and copies were placed in the street cars 
for distribution. To safeguard the children going 
to and from playgrounds, the Police Department 


painted caution signs in yellow—Playground— 
Go Slow!”—on the streets having heavy traffic 
and on dangerous highways leading past play- 
grounds. The Baltimore Safety Council placed 
posters on the signboards throughout the city 
bearing the message—‘‘134 Playgrounds in Balti- 
more—send children to them for safe play.” 

he children, too, were asked to try to be care- 
ful, each playground child being invited to be- 
come a member of the Careful Children’s Club. 
The safety rules are outlined on certificates which 


were given the children; these signed by both 
parent and play-leader are returned to them and a 
safety button given to each one. Seven thousand 
and ninety-seven children have been awarded but- 
tons this season. 

Playleaders are trained in first aid and each 
playground is provided with a first-aid kit. 

The Big Adventure for most of the children 
this summer was “Toyland,” the play festival in 
which 3,000 children participated. Eighty-seven 


playgrounds were represented, some of them as 
far off as Ten Hills, Curtis Bay and Canton. All 
had some part in the program. Over 800 were 
in costume. There were animals from Noah’s 
Ark, and clowns, windmills and rocking horses, 
and all sort of dolls. Wooden soldiers were on 
dress parade. 

During the summer each playground has had its 
own special adventure, some with games and 
stunts, others with kindergarten games and folk 
dances. Some madé puppet shows, dramatizing 
the story-book characters ; one made a Punch and 
Judy show, the children modeling the heads of 
the puppets with papier maché, and dressing them. 
There was Mr. Punch and Mrs. Judy; Joey, the 
clown; Toby, the dog, and others. A different 
little boy or girl took the part of each character, 
and in the words of the children “a good time 
was had by all.” Another playground produced 
a store and equipped it. Packing boxes served 
for shelves and counter with a little remodeling ; 
papier maché was used for the making of fruit, 
meat and vegetables ; there was cardboard furni- 
ture and paper money, and purchasers a-plenty 
when the goods were placed on sale. The busi- 
ness adventure seemed very successful. 

Music was one of the newest adventures and 
proved most enjoyable. Orchestras were organ- 
ized and trained together with glee clubs on a 
number of the playgrounds. Fourteen groups— 
seven orchestras and seven glee clubs (350 chil- 
dren )—took part in a music festival at the Rec- 
reation Pier. Songs were dramatized and all the 
orchestras participated in a contest. Work of the 
children in health and hand activities was on dis- 
play in the corridors of the pier at this time. 

For the playground children every day brings 
new experiences. Through trained leadership 
and supervision daily schedules and programs are 
arranged, presenting all sorts of activities pro- 
viding means of self-expression and giving op- 
portunity for physical development and the build- 
ing of good character. 

Many of the outdoor playgrounds conducted by 
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thletic League close at the end 
but park playgrounds re- 


the Playgrow 
of the summer season, 


main open the year around, and during the winter 
season indoor places are provided for certain types 
of activity 


Pamphlets and 
Magazines 


Containing Interest to Recreation Workers 
MAGAZINES 


The Journal S Hygiene. May, 1928 


The Relat Play and Recreation to the Social 
Hygiene Program 
By Joseph E. Raycroft 
American Educational Digest. June, 1928 
Constructive Competition in Athletics 
By Carl L. Schrader 
Children. July, 1928 
Come PI n Our Yard 
By Lina Longaker Kranz 


Children 


Motion Pictures for 
Books for Children 


Things for Children to Do and Make 
Mind and Bod June, 1928 
Results of Questionnaires on the Teaching of Swim- 


ming in 14 Accredited Colleges. 
By Ann Avery Smith 

Research High Spots in Physical Education. 
3y James | 


Captain Ball 


Rogers 


Free Exercises and Dancing Steps 
Wand Exerci 
By E. Ro 
The Changing Forms of Gymnastic Teaching—An 


Englishman’s View 
The Nation’s School. May, 1928 
Year-Round Child Recreation and School Play- 
grounds 
3y W. C. Bechtold 
The Catholic Charities Review, June, 1928 
A Program for Summer Camps. 
By Paul H. Furfey 
National Municipal Review. 
Planning Play Areas in 
By C. C. Hieatt 
Journal of Physical Education. September, 1928 
Programs for Aquatic Exhibitions. 
3y C. P. Thayer 
The American Cit July, 1928 
Items and A cts for Park and Playground De- 


July, 1928 
Private Subdivisions 


partments 
Westchester County Completes a New Amusement 
Park by Reclaiming Rye Beach 


By James Owen 
Detroit Plans Keep Prestige in Recreation Field 
The “Playgr of the World” Gives Increasing 

Thought to Recreation for Its Own Youth 
Charlotte, N. C. Children Enthusiastic over Summer 

Playground Programs 
Golf Self-Supporting in Cork County Preserve 
Juvenile Crime Study Reveals Urgent Need for 

More Re t 

The American ‘ \ugust, 1928 
Items and Abstracts for Park and Playground De- 
partments 
The House that Moorestown Built 

3y Virginia Yeaman 
Nature Study and Outdoor Museums 
Park Commissi f Burbank Enlists United Efforts 

of Citizens in 2200 Acre Reforestation Enterprise 

3y Ida L. K. Clark 


The Recreation Department Transfers Activities to 
the Big Outdoors 
Ourselves and Europe as Others See Us. A Play 
Neighborhood Club That Meets Growing Need 
Parks and Recreation. July-August, 1928 
Los Angeles Park Attractions 
By Van M. Griffith 
Municipal Recreation Increases 
Landscape Playgrounds More Popular 
By K. B. Raymond 
Girls Plant Trees in Port Arthur Park 
By Frank L. Bertschler 
Tidal Bathing Pool for Brighton, England 
Lyndale Park Pageant A Fairy Scene 
3y Annetta M. Thwing 
PAMPHLETS 
Recreation Resources of Federal Lands 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
Park Recreation Areas in the United States 
Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 
462 Available from Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Price, 25c 
A Report of the Results of the Surveys and Projects 
Undertaken under the Auspices of the National Con- 
ference on Outdoor Recreation. 
Available from Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C. ; 
Annual Report of the Playground Board of Oak Park, 


Ill. 1927 : ; had 
Report of the Playground and Recreation Commission of 


Springfield, Ill. 1927-1928 
Public Parks of Baltimore, Md. No. 3 
Compiled for the Board of Park Commissioners 


A Children’s Museum.—The Children’s Mu- 
seum of Boston, incorporated in July, 1914, has 
as its purpose “‘to educate the children of Boston 
and vicinity in the natural sciences, and to pro- 
mote their love of nature and their interest in sci- 
ence.” With its lectures, exhibits and other activi- 
ties it serves thousands of children from many 
nearby towns. There are a number of clubs 
which are very popular. Among them the in- 
dustries club, a bird club, girls’ nature club and 
boys’ history club. As a phase of the museum’s 
educational service, a plan of training students 
and student teachers has been introduced. 

The summer schedule of illustrated half hour 
talks is a particularly interesting feature of the 
program. Some of the titles follow: 

Sight Seeing in Russia 

Japanese Festivals 

Famous Towns in Great Britain 

Traveling in Norway 

Ancient Greece 

The Honey Bee 

The Story of the Wooden Horse 

Ant Hills 

Guessing Contest 

Czecho Slovakia—A New Country 

What is in the Cocoon? 

The Wanderings of Ulysses 

Up the Yellow River 

(Continued on page 424 ) 
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Outdoors with Children# 


By Fay WEtcH 


The question has been asked, “In what way do 
you use nature material with children in the out- 
of-doors?” To this one must answer that it de- 
pends upon the needs and jnterests of the children, 
the enthusiasms of the leader and the nature ma- 
terial at hand. 

In spite of all these variations, however, there 
are certain desirable things which children of any 
age can gain from intelligently guided nature con- 
tacts. Among these are an appreciation of the 
beauty to be found in nature, a sharpening of all 
the senses, a feeling of poise and reverence, and a 
better understanding of life processes. The ap- 
proach in providing children with such nature 
contacts and experiences depends greatly upon the 
circumstances and opportunities that arise. 

For example, last spring Betty’s mother said 
that the thing most needed by her child was 
relaxation from the extreme tenseness produced 
by a winter in the city. At camp, Betty, who was 
only eight, saw “Daddy” place crumbs on a cer- 
tain tree stump. Birds came for the food. Next 
morning she saw him standing very still, hand 
outstretched, with a little brownish bird perched 
on his fingers and picking at the crumbs. After 
lunch Betty gathered a few bread crumbs, and, 
approaching some birds, held out her hand. The 
birds did not come to her. When she walked 
towards them they hopped away, and when she 
finally tossed the food towards them they fluttered 
up in fright. Then a counselor pointed out to her 
that “Daddy” had put food in a certain place 
every day until the birds had learned to expect it ; 
that when he went near that place he walked 
slowly and his every movement was very gentle; 
and that when he wished the birds to feed from 
his hand he held out food and waited for them to 
come instead of pursuing them. 

Accordingly, Betty selected a rock and after 
each meal she scattered a few crumbs upon it. 
Some of the gray-brown birds soon began to visit 
it. She noticed that there were two kinds, and 
after some questioning learned that the one with 
the black spot on his chest was a song sparrow 
and the other with the chestnut cap a chipping 
sparrow. One day the chipping sparrow came, 
followed by three very noisy birds who appeared 


*Courtesy of Child Study. 


almost larger than the chippy. What was Betty’s 
surprise to see the chipping sparrow pick up the- 
crumbs and stuff them down the noisy throats of 
the others. Many times the mother chippy re- 
turned, and finally one day she took a large crumb» 
and, hopping over to the noisiest of her three, 
deliberately put it down in front of him, leaving 
him the choice of going hungry or picking up his. 
own food! 

As a result of her quiet waiting and watching, 

3etty discovered that birds were not the only 
interesting animals around her rock. One day 
she saw a slender head, smaller than a lead pencil, 
peer forth from a crevice in the rock. Then she 
knew where the little garter snake, which she had. 
frequently seen near by, made his home. An- 
other day a chipmunk sampled her food supply. 

The great moment for Betty, however, came 
one day when, after many minutes of statuesque 
waiting, the mother chippy actually flew to her- 
hand and there gathered food for the family! 

Similar experiences with nature material are- 
to be had in the city as well. One fine October 
day a group of boys and girls were tramping. 
through one of our larger city parks. At a dis- 
tance the leader saw a brilliantly colored soft 
maple tree. As they were passing under it, @ 
rest was suggested. Soon many of the group. 
were collecting bright red and yellow leaves. One- 
boy particularly admired some red leaves with 
yellow veins that he had found. The leader asked 
if there were any yellow leaves with red veins. 
A search started. Soon all were involved in the- 
hunt. No such leaves were found thereabouts, a 
fact that provoked many questions. In answering 
them a discussion of the significance and rhythny 
in the so-called “riot” of autumn colors was pro- 
voked. This gave rise to a discussion of why only 
certain trees shed all their leaves at this time ; and’ 
that in turn led to a consideration of the seasonal 
adaptations and adjustments of both plants and’ 
animals, 

When, three months later, this group hiked over 
the same route, their interest were focused on fol- 
lowing, interpreting, or imitating the bird and’ 
mammal tracks that they found in the new snow. 

In late autumn another class of boys and girls 
found a gray, papery, turnip-shaped mass hang- 
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branch of a tree. John had the 


break off the branch and bring it to 
Instead of telling them about it, the 


ing low on the 
temerity to 
the teacher 
teacher beg 
“What is 1 
“A bee’s ni 
bee’s home.” 
“A hornet’s Later, when we look 
inside, perhaps we can find some of the builders, 
will see why they are called bald- 
Where did you find ths nest ?” 
[It was near 


King questions: 


\ hornet’s house,” “A bumble- 


leSt 1S right. 


and then you 
faced hornet 
Mr. Clark’s farm. 


“In a tree, 


the tip of one of the lower branches.” 


“Good! And what kind of tree was it?” 

“A maple.” “A red gum.” “No, an oak.” 

“Wait, het re some leaves clinging to the 
branch. Are these red gum leaves ?” 

“No, the leaves of the red gum are star- 
shaped.” 

“Are the iple leaves ?” 

“No!”’ 

“How do you know ?” 


“Maple leaves are not that shape. In maple 


leaves the veins are like the fingers on your hand 
when you spread them wide.” 

“Then what was this tree?” 

“AN OAK 

So the questi 
rect answer came immediately, while 


yns and answers continued. Some- 
times the c 


occasionally le series of questions was neces- 


sary to elicit the desired information. The boys 
removed a portion of the side of the nest and 
found insid rown hornets paralyzed by the 
cold ; three ‘‘stories,”’ each composed of hundreds 
of hexago1 ells; pupz in various stages of de- 
velopment under the soft white paper caps which 
covered a few the cells; and passages leading 
from one “story” to another 

Back in the library, four books were found con- 


taining acc these bald-faced hornets, which 


some of thi n read aloud to the class. Thus 
they discov that with the coming of cold 
weather all the hornets die except the fertilized 
females wl bernate under leaves or rotten 
wood, emerging in the spring to start a new nest, 
lay eggs, fe young, and finally develop a 
colony whi orks together to produce another 
house such 

Another 
edge of aw 
half an in 
and grey-gr in color, except for their tips, 


which were knobbed and brilliant scarlet. In- 


one they had just examined. 
up of children, playing near the 
found some tiny plants, scarcely 
high, shaped like branching coral, 





stantly curious, the children brought a few to 
their guide. He explained that these little plants 
were lichens (those were scarlet crested clado- 
nias), and that the lichens were perhaps the most 
interesting group of plants in the world! Eyes 
widened as they turned over the little plants with 
a new reverence and looked at them from all 
possible angles. Then came the inevitable “Why?” 
The story as told to them was far too long to 
repeat here, but we can recall that they learned 
that afternoon how each lichen plant represents a 
partnership formed between a fungus and an 
alga ; how each partner supplements and helps the 
other ; that as a result of the partnership arrange- 
ment the lichen can live in places where either 
partner alone would quickly die; and how these 
partners are the pioneers among all plants in build- 
ing soil on barren rock. 

At another time, a winter sky furnished the 
material for an absorbing nature experience. On 
a very clear cold winter’s evening, seven boys 
were hiking along a snowy highway in West- 
chester. They asked the man who was with them 
to tella story. The stars were just beginning to 
twinkle out through the twilight, so he chose an 
old Algonquin Indian legend about three of the 
circumpolar constellations. As the story pro- 
gressed the boys spied out those stars that repre- 
sented the different characters and properties. 
When it was finished, they clamored for another; 
and out of that winter evening’s walk grew an 
interest in stars that was still burning brightly 
months later. 

These are but a few instances of how nature 
material has been used under varying conditions. 
We have seen how the use differed with the needs 
and interests of the children, with the interests 
and abilities of the leader and with the nature 
material at hand. 
something of his relation to animal life and the 
harmony of nature, and thus gained a better ap- 
preciation of the world of which he is part. 


In every case the child learned 


A Play Street Institute.—Boston Commu- 
nity Service provided a Play Street Institute, con- 
ducted by Robert E. Coady, of the Public Recrea- 
tion Commission of Cincinnati. Reasons for 
Play Streets, Questions of Administration, and 
such activities as long base, kickball, volley ball 
and relays for boys and girls were on the program. 
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At the Conventions 


Hence Loathed 
Melancholy 


“Hence loathed Melancholy 
“Haste thee nymph and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity.” 


Milton begins with these lines the two sections 
of his L’Allegro which were used as the prologue 
to the Play Night of the Thirty-Second Annual 
Convention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers which was held in Cleveland the 
first week in May. But “jest and youthful jollity”’ 
were not confined to the Play Night. 

There have been few national conventions in 
our experience which have more vigorously used 
their programmed or their achieved leisure for the 
purpose of keeping fresh and happy. Naturally 
the general sessions opened with community sing- 
ing which was particularly inspiring under the 
leadership of Professor Russell V. Morgan of the 
Cleveland schools. What was unique is the fact 
that when a session became heavy or dull or after 
a series of reports “time-out” was taken bodily 
from the program and five minutes of stunt songs 
or games were heartily played to freshen up. 
This was not only true of the general sessions but 
was used in some of the special sessions. Most 
of these were led by John Martin. 

The Play Night itself needs no detailed de- 
scription since the last half of it was the regula- 
tion enthusiastic social recreation led by John 
Martin which we have at our own National rec- 
reation congress. 

The first half of the program was different in 
that we had an address demonstration by Augus- 
tus Delafield Zanzig (Supervisor of Music of the 
Brookline schools and on the faculties of Har- 
vard and of Smith). Mr. Zanzig’s topic was 
“Music as Recreation.” He covered not only 
participation as recreation but the infrequently 
covered subject of music appreciation as a recrea- 
tional activity. So much for the play part of this 
Congress. 

One of the interesting and outstanding facts 
about this whole convention and the two-day 
Rural Life Conference which preceded it was the 
general concern about leisure and its use. This was 


brought out in round table sections such as those 
on High School Age, Religious Education, Child 
Development, Social Hygiene, as well as in the 
Round Table on “Education for Leisure.” It was 
brought out in discussion sections. It was spoken 
of in many of the addresses. It seemed to be the 
largest common denominator of interest to the 
convention group. It was stressed in discussion 
and in talks in the Rural Conference and empha- 
sized by the presentation of an outline of a one- 
day recreation institute for rural leaders. 

Specifically, The Wise Use of Leisure as a sub- 
ject was discussed in the Round Table on “Edu- 
cation for Leisure” which was attended by dele- 
gates from nearly forty states. This was covered 
in three periods of address and discussion ; first, 
the Sphere of the Home by Mrs. Eleanor Row- 
land Wembridge, of Cleveland; second, the 
Sphere of the School, cultivation of tastes and 
equipment with resources for the use of leisure by 
Professor Oliver G. Frederick, of Detroit, and 
third, the Social Values of Community Recrea- 
tion, presented by Will Reeves, of Cincinnati. 

In addition to the round table there was a class. 
in song leading and three classes each in Social 
Recreation, in Play Leadership and in Drama 
and Pageantry. These were given by Professor 
Morgan, John Martin and Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Hanley. 

The opening address of the convention would 
have made an excellent keynote address for a 
recreation congress. Its subject was on The Art 
of Living and was delivered by Henry Turner 
Bailey, Dean of the Cleveland School of Art. 

In brief, Dean Bailey presented it in this way: 

There are three things in all fine art—motive, 
structure and love— 

There are but two kinds of material with which 
to build life as a fine art. Work-time and leisure- 
time. 

No matter what our job may be, we build life 
as an artistic creation with these materials. 

The finer graces are necessary to life as a fine 
art. These are achieved in leisure-time. 

A word about the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Here we have one of our 
great national movements with organized branches 
in the District of Columbia and forty-seven states 
and Hawaii. It has 1,275,000 men and women 
members organized in 20,000 associations. This 
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movement is committed nationally and through- 


out its state branches to the fostering of every 


resource which will encourage a wholesome use 
of leisure-time 
Here are its statements from its purposes 
and resolutions and from its National Recreation 
Program 
| ) ” 
€als and Purpose 
“No. 6 Wise Use of Leisure 
The Congres yuld bring into every life such 
aabits in the eisure as will insure perma- 
habit tl l ll insur rm 
through nature, creative activity, 


music, healthful and whole- 


nent satisfa 
companionshij 
some reading 
1928 Resolutions 
“No. 6. measures for wise use of leisure 
a. The Congress 
education in the wise use of leisure. 
b. It urges a return to the home as a center of 


favors a positive program of 


recreational life and urges upon parents the set- 


ting aside of hours 
gether by parents and children, in the doing of 
those things which enrich the mind, strengthen 
the body, develop the soul, and add joy and beauty 


to home life. 


for leisure to be shared to- 


National Recreation Program 
“Section 5—Community Recreation 
a. Where community wide recreation programs 


do exist we urge that P. T. A. support those in 


charge of these programs 

b. Where community wide recreation pro- 
gram exists we should work toward this objec- 
tive.” 

This seems to us to be of real import to rec- 


reation workers yughout the country. Officially 


the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


is committed operate with the Playground 


and Recreation Association of America and with 
local recreatio1 stems in the furthering of ade- 
quate community leisure time programs. Con- 

three years it has been cooper- 


state effort for en- 


cretely for th 


ating with the ociation in 
abling acts at the securing of physical edu- 


has been cooperating locally 
igns for park and playground 
erendum campaigns for muni- 
creation systems. Its annual 
\utification, play equipment and 


cation legislati 

in bond issue 
purposes and it 
cipally support: 
contribution to be 
leadership to school grounds throughout the 


country is a real factor in the advancement of 
school recreation programs and its cooperation 
with other national and local organizations in the 


AT THE CONVENTIONS 


furthering of leisure time movement is a distinet 
material benefit. 

We think that the stand taken by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers for the ad- 
vancement of the recreation movement through- 
out the country is a fact which should be remem- 
bered by recreation workers everywhere and of 
which every advantage should be taken and a 
mutual spirit of cooperative helpfulness should 
be shown. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CiITy PLANNING, 

Dallas, Texas, May 8th and 9th 


The theme of this Conference was the question 
of set-backs or building lines by Zoning Boards 
and its legal aspects. Therefore the question of 
parks, playgrounds and other recreation areas was 
only incidentally considered in connection with 
the more or less technical papers presented, usu- 
ally by engineers. 

In connection with the need of parks and recre- 
ation, E. P. Goodrich, of New York City, con- 
tended that there should be a certain minimum of 
open spaces in large cities, with an increasing 
amount of space with the density of population. 
Roughly speaking, he advocated open spaces as 
follows: 

50 sq. ft. per pre-school age child 
100 “ “ “ school “6 
150 “ “ “ high school “ 
iad 

He estimated that this would give 3-5/10 acres 
per 1,000 persons. 

A question arose as to whether a playground 
on the roof of an apartment house which was ad- 
vocated had the same quality as a back-yard play- 
ground. The concensus of opinion was that it 
had not. Mr. [hlder and a few others emphasized 
the point that merely setting aside of areas was 
not sufficient but that leadership on such areas 
should be emphasized. 

Mr. Whitnall, of Los Angeles, in discussing 
Mr. Goodrich’s paper, advocated that so far as 
possible there should be a home-play yard in each 
home; and, in addition, a neighborhood park or 
parks of not less than 10% of the gross area of 
the neighborhood, and large play fields to serve 
groups of neighborhoods of not less than 5% of 
the gross land area. 

Charles H. Cheney of Palos Verdes Estates, 
California, brought out the fact that 75% of the 
people in that section lived in detached houses, 
and as a result, manufacturers were attracted to 
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that section because of the influence on better labor 
conditions. 

There seemed to be agreement that the future 
welfare of the people in cities is largely dependent 
on the open spaces provided. 

Mr. Cheney read a paper entitled “What Es- 
thetic Items Should a Master Plan Include?” He 
emphasized the point that in the development of 
our cities much attention has been given to the 
question of manufacturing, commerce and similar 
subjects but that too little attention had been given 
to the human beings who inhabit the cities. He 
contended that in this urban age those responsible 
for the building of the cities must keep in mind 
the human purposes and objectives rather than 
the purely mathematical and economic considera- 
tions. In planning for the esthetic, which reflects 
the soul of man, as well as for the practical, Mr. 
Cheney said there must be an essential quality of 
charm, the basis of which is service to humanity. 
Since beauty is a part of life, he maintains that 
it should be a part of city planning which regu- 
lates life. Such a plan should include the follow- 


y* 


in 


g: 
1. Planning for beauty 

2. color 

3. generously 

4. for architectural control 

5 to maintain the town picture 


In this connection Mr. Cheney said: 

“The city needs protection from disfigurement 
and means for the preservation of old buildings, 
natural beauty and architectural monuments. 
Many of the older communities of Europe have 
long protected these things. Europe is attractive 
to us because they have been conducing a ‘culling- 
out process’ for centuries, keeping the good and 
destroying the ugly. We shall never be grown up 
as a nation until we do this thoroughly and effec- 
tively for ourselves.” 

On the basis of the esthetic side, which includes 
good architecture and good environment, the high- 
est rating received by any city in this country 
was 25% for Washington, D. C. Contrasted with 
this, Paris was given a rating of 85% and Amster- 
dam a rating of 85%. 

“America must build better cities,”” Mr. Cheney 
said. “We are a rich nation but a tawdry one in 
appearance. Our station in civilization demands 
and requires a better dress. Our progress in edu- 
cation and culture insists upon a better environ- 
mental condition for our children and our chil- 
dren’s children.” : 

“Remember that the architecture we leave be- 
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hind us is the chief measure of civilization. We 
must act promptly to insure that in the future at 
least no more such tawdriness, such ugliness, no 
more such lack of color shall be tolerated in our 
new buildings. Man destroys the ugly buildings 
or the ugly surroundings as fast as he can. Only 
the beautiful and attractive structures persist.” 

Referring to Palos Verdes, one of the cities 
which Mr. Cheney represented at the Conference, 
he said that it had 25% of its entire area in parks 
and playgrounds, has set up a complete architec- 
tural control with an art jury of the best architects 
with veto power over every building, wall, fence 
and sign in the community. “Though only five 
years old, it has not a single ugly building or sign, 
and its parks and streets are the pride of the entire 
Los Angeles area,” he said. “It is built for per- 
manency—the esthetic is completely planned for.” 

In a discussion of this subject Frank B. Wil- 
liams, of New York City, said that the law does 
recognize beauty as a public purpose. 

Edward M. Bassett of New York, President of 
the Conference, in a general address, said that City 
Planning was a comparatively new profession and 
that its field was the betterment of cities, and he 
maintained that the life and death of cities will 
depend on whether they can solve the questions 
of congestion, streets, parks and- recreation areas. 
The city planner is concerned with the physical 
layout of the city——what can be put on a plan,— 
and every piece of land is stamped with a certain 
legal character. He maintained that beauty in 
the past was the result of an effort to meet cer- 
tain needs and necessities of the people, and in 
attempting to meet the needs and necessities of 
the people of the cities a new art and beauty will 
be developed. 

A paper by Professor Henry A. Overstreet, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, entitled “Citizens’ 
Organizations for City Planning,” was read. He 
asked, “What do people want?” and his answers 
are: 


1. Security of life 
2. Happy family life 
3. Satisfaction of the universal instinct of 


curiosity 

4. Satisfaction of the instinct to collect. That 
is, how can we have more of a thing? 

5. Satisfaction of the instinct of pugnacity. 
(Can’t this be used to combat disorder, 
and can’t interests be developed through 
competitions of various kinds?) 

6. The imitative instinct. (Can people be in- 


(Concluded on page 424) 
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Wearing 
Little Brother’s Clothes 


Doesn’t give a chap much of a chance; cer- 
tainly cramps his style; if he does try to get 
into action ripping disaster will be the only 
sure result. 


This unfortunate little chap reminds us of 
some playgrounds, struggling along with 
equipment long since outgrown—not enough i 
equipment, not enough fun to go around. | 











| 

| This is just a suggestion to check this year’s 
| playground with the thought of next year in 
| mind. It doesn’t take much additional equip- 
| ment to add fun for a lot of additional chil- 
dren. 


| Building with Medart equipment makes it 

| easy to keep your playground growing; for 
Medart equipment is built to endure. When 

you build with Medart Equipment each year’s ! 

fund can go for additional equipment and 

not for replacement equipment. | 


Send for a copy of the New Medart | 
Playground Equipment Catalog. 


FRED MEDART MEG. Co. 


3544 DEKALB STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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For 55 years makers of gymnasium apparatus and playground equipment. 
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= re a Book Reviews 


PLrays iN Miniature. Edited by Theodore Johnson, 
Published by Walter Baker Co., Boston. Price, 75¢ 
This collection has been prepared to meet the demand 
for good short plays of all kinds. Community players 
will find it useful, as it offers many types in the wide 
range between fantasy and melodrama. It also holds 
possibilities for high school drama clubs. Of the eleven 
plays, seven may be given without payment of royalty, 
The other four carry five dollar fees. 
| Among the non-royalty plays are: “The Baggage,” a 
clever presentation of the old theme of a rejected daugh- 
ter-in-law winning over a choleric father; “It Sometimes 
Happens,” based on man’s inability to remember to mail 
letters; “At the Sign of the Cleft Heart,” a popular fan- 
tasy; “Outwitted,” a melodrama with a surprise ending; 
and “Confessions,” in which a young wife whose hus- 
band’s former sweethearts are a source of irritation gives 
her husband a taste of his own medicine. The royalty 
plays include “Catherine Parr,” an excellent comedy of 
the domestic difficulties of Henry VIII, “Wrong Num- 
bers,” a fine “crook” comedy for three women, and 
“Fleurette and Co.,” another excellent play for women. 


STAGE Decoration. By Sheldon Cheney. Published by 
Licensed under Patents “Jungiegym”’ ‘Trade Mark The John Day Company, New York. Price, $10.00 
hn ae a yt moe pe For the first time a comprehensive book has been 

written on the subject of stage decoration. To quote the 
author, the object has been “to afford the reader a bird’s- 
eye view of this element of theatre art throughout the 
ages, with a somewhat closer view of the revolutionary 
changes in thought upon the subject, and in practice, 


The Junglegym No. 2 
during the last thirty years.” The book includes a short 


a whole playground in itself historical resume and an examination of the radical 


modern methods. Mr. Cheney says in his preface, “I 
believe that the 250-year reign of realism and _ pictorial- 
ism is about over, and that the key to the theatre of to- 
morrow is in the hands of the radicals.” The book is 
interestingly written, thoroughly readable, even to the 
layman, and should be of great value to students of the 
theatre and to the more alert Little Theatre organiza- 
tions. Its 256 beautiful illustrations add a great deal to 
its usefulness. 





The model pictured above is capable of handling 
100 children at a time—the only thing being neces- 
sary is space to set it up. And what an economy 


in space compared with many other amusement 


devices. 


Not only has the Junglegym met the approval rm , By P 
Sn : . teathiid eit eielel atieations Bet THE Story OF THE [ HEATRE, By Glenn Hughes. Pub- 
mpert —— o-ten . Nites lished by Samuel French, New York. Price, $5.00 

the children themecives love sa because " meus Another first attempt to summarize and outline an en- 
their natural instinct to climb. Safe at all times. tire movement in one volume is presented in this history 
of drama. The author has selected and organized old 

SO Br rere $250 facts ina useful way and has tried to give the student 
an understanding of the continuity of theatrical develop- 





ment. In discussing the theatres of different countries 
and periods he has been quite successful in giving a clear 





Junglegym Junior— 


| . . - . . . - - 
| impression of the distinctive features of each and the con- 
A play apparatus—not an tributions which have shaped the modern stage. The 
r book is helpful in its clean-cut outlines and refreshing in 
amusement device. : ; : 
- its brisk, graphic style. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CITIZENSHIP. By L. P. Jacks. Published 
by Doubleday Doran & Co., Garden City, N. 


‘ aly ny 
4 inet 
With the thought in mind that the i Mie 
younger children from 3 to 8 years im}: | 7 c 
of age would enjoy and benefit from D ul Price, $2 
using the Junglegym, this special "=Eg™ Ninety-nine of each hundred books in the field of recre- 
model was created ation are concerned with methods and tricks of the trade 
aimed at filling as much of the rapidly increasing free 
Steel eats $125 time as profitably as possible. At last comes a book 
Wood $50 pointing to ends rather than meanis ; why rather than 
rer er ROS eee how. It’s called “Constructive Citizenship.” The author 
is L. P. Jacks. To recreation directors who have been 
going around in circles it will come as a rescue ship 


headed for port. 
° vier Constructive Citizenship builds up a new set of values 
° on A ° for our industrial age. Dr. Jacks directs us away from 














° 
the present “space thinking” or looking at “the Spectacle 
Playground Department of life in space,” to the idea of quality, lastingness, the 
. direction of movement which he calls “time thinking.” 
Chicopee Mass. Rather than to cure the sickness of society by the tem- 








—— porary expedients with which we are all familiar, Dr, 
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A Dustless Sanitary Playing Surface 


Assured by Using Solvay 


Each year brings increasing demand for the use of Solvay Flake 
Calcium Chloride to provide a dustless, smooth, and sanitary sur- 
face for children’s playgrounds. Dust is unsanitary; it carries 
many germs harmful to children, as well as to adults. 

Solvay Calcium Chloride is a white, odorless, flaky material that 
absorbs moisture from the air and retains it on the playing sur- 
‘face, which remains very slightly damp and therefore free from 


“ SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


lays the dust, and has a decided germicidal action which has 
attracted the unqualified endorsement of physicians and play- 
ground directors. 

Solvay is harmless to clothing and playthings—will not track or stain and 
may be applied without in any way affecting the use of the playground. 

You will find Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride a real economy for the 
proper maintenance of playgrounds and tennis courts. Anyone can apply 
Solvay—just open the 100-Ib. bag or 375-lb. drum and spread the material 
evenly over the surface. 75 conveniently located shipping points assure you 
prompt service. 





Write for booklet No. 1159 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalis and Chemical Products Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street, New York 


Se 
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KARYMOR MERRY -CO- ROUND 





—— Trade Mark 


Recognized Play Interest 


The Karymor aids in the 
skill, social relations ar 
than any other single piec 
of type. With a Kar ! 
in many forms of ex 


ning, pushing, pulling 
cat, chinning, hangit 
and around. 
Playing on a K 
Hundreds of K 


United 
of serving you? 
MODEI DIAMETER 
DeLuxe 16 feet 
Standard 14 feet 
Junior 10 feet 


Prices are Net 


R, F. Lamar & Company 


Manufacturers of Playground Apparatus 


Pueblo, Colorado 


levelopment 
i self control to 


States and Canada 


of Neuro-Muscular 
a greater degree 
apparatus made regardless 
of children can engage 
isement such as run- 
jumping, skinning the 
s and just riding around 


i game of tag. 
now in use throughout the 
Ma we 


Sate is 


have the pleasure 
CAPACITY 
1 to 50..... .$280 
..-l1to 40......$186 
1 to 20......$125 


. O. B. Pueblo 
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Jacks points out the healthy spots and centers effort in 
strengthening the life that is stirring. A vitalized leisure 
is declared to be more necessary than better working 
conditions. “Leisure in which skill has no function is un- 
questionably a curse, blighting the body and soul” is a 
sample of his keen statement of issues. Constructive 
citizenship is sound and its goals are permanent. Its ef- 
forts are not spectacular nor its hopes extravagant. 
Constructive Citizenship is a book we have needed, 
The author attempted a difficult task and did it master- 
fully. His philosophy is so sane and so simple that it 
will become a guide in social movements for years to 
come. Thinking recreation leaders will underscore many 
a line to read again and again in the coming months, 
LyNN RoOHRBOUGH 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF MUSEUMS TO OuTDOOoR RECREATION, 
By Laurence Vail Coleman. National Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation, Washington, D. C. 

This pamphlet, which cannot fail to be of interest to 
recreation workers, is the result of a request made by the 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation to the Amer- 
ican Association of Museums to undertake a survey to 
determine what contributions can be made by the natural 
history museums of the country in the field of outdoor 
recreation and conservation through teaching of under- 
standing and love of nature. More than 200 museums 
were visited in the course of the study. The report tells 
what is being done through museums for public education 
and information is given regarding outdoor exhibits and 
museums as represented by national park museums, camp 
museums, nature trails and trailside museums, and re- 
garding nature guiding. Outdoor guide books for the 
railroad traveler, autoist and walker are discussed. 
ComMuNItTY CuHurcHEsS. By David R. Piper. Published 

by Willett, Clark & Colby, 440 So. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Price, $1.50 

This book is the result of study and research extending 
over a period of seven years. Its purpose is to present 
the facts about the community church movement for the 
whole United States; to study the forces which gave 
rise to the movement; to interpret its significance and 
to evaluate the best and most typical forms of organiza- 
tion. There is a chapter on programs of recreation 
which points out the recreational function of the church 
and the contribution which it can make without duplicat- 
ing the work of other organizations. “The church is not 
primarily a recreation center in the accepted meaning of 
the term; but it has a recreational function in the higher 
meaning of the word, and its special business is to give 
a spiritual or ethical meaning to recreation.” 

THE ProBLtEM oF INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. Meriam and 
Associates. Published by The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Price, $5.00 

This book constitutes the report of a survey of the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the American Indian made 
by the Institute for Government Research at the request 
of Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior. The 
report is exceedingly comprehensive, touching all phases 
of the life of the Indian. The need for recreation is 
stressed throughout. It is urged that trained recreation 
workers be secured and that the best of the Indian’s na- 
tive recreation be retained and developed. The preserva- 
tion of native handcraft is especially emphasized. 
EpucATION THrouGH PuysicaAL Epucation. By Agnes 

R. Wayman, A.B. Published by Lea & Febiger, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price. $4.00 

In 1925 the first edition of Miss Wayman’s book ap- 
peared. It immediately made a place for itself as an 
authoritative, practical publication on the much discussed 
subject of athletics, sports and games for girls and 
women. A thoroughly revised edition has just appeared 
with a number of valuable additions such as a section on 
Play Days—a subject becoming increasingly important. 

“The book,” states the author in her preface, “con- 
cerns itself less with the detail of technique and more 
with the general administration of all physical activities; 
less with the rules and more with the general physical 
education program and problems connected with it; more 
with standards, ideals, principles, methods and systems.” 
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| | Swimming Pool Slides | 


Not a particle of wood in their construction; all pipe and malleable-iron 
fittings are hot-galvanized; screws and bolts are cadmium-plated; the slid- 
ing bottom is a patented steel that fruit acid will not stain, and it WILL 
NOT RUST IN SALT WATER. 


Made for stationary or portable installation. 
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_ AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


Anderson, Indiana 
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The articles in CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, are 
for both father and mother to read. They are as inter- 
estingly written and gayly illustrated as the fiction and 
humorous bits which are also part of every issue. The 
pointers in one article alone are worth more than the price 


The Playground 
$2.00 a year 


of a whole year’s subscription! 


Both of these issues specially offered through our 
pages for $4.00 





$2.50 a year 


The Playground, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














DIAMOND 
Pitching Shoes 





Official or Junior Weights 


Drop forged from high grade tool steel and carefully heat treated. 
Will not chip or break and always have # smooth surface which 
will not cut or scratch the hands. 

Diamond Shoes conform exactly to the requirements of the 
National Horseshoe Pitchers Association. 
Put up in pairs or outfits. 


The Game Is Easily Started In 
Your Town 


We will be glad to send you copies of 
the booklet, ‘‘How to Organize and Pro- 
mote a Horseshoe Club.”” It gives full 
details as to how to lay out courts, how 
to organize clubs, suggested programs of 
activities, sample constitution and by- 
laws, ete. We will also be glad to fur- 
nish you with copies of the folders ““How 
to Play Horseshoe,” giving the official 
rules. Ask about our horseshoe pitching 
courts made up complete ready for in- 
stallation. They will save you all the 
trouble of having boxes made especially 
to order. 


Diamond Calk Horseshoe Company 
4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn. 





























DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
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DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Children’s Museum 
(Continued from page 412) 
Corals and Sponges 
The Land of Kim 
Queer Sea Creatures 
The Kingdom of Osiris 





RED LETTER DAY PLAYS 
By Margaret Getchell Parsons 
1.00 


Plays for the holidays of the year. <A _ special 
section of plays that can be cast, rehearsed and 
presented in a single afternoon, each character 
inventing his own dialogue to fit the plot. 
The book contains Fire Spirits, the best 
Hallowe’en play we know and for 
Thanksgiving The Courtship of 
Miles Standish. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


690 Lexington Ave. 
New York 

















The Grand Canyon 

Eight-legged Spinners 

Viking Heroes 

A Trip to California 

Protective Colorings in Nature 

The Land of Montezuma 

Flowers and Their Visitors 

At the Convention 
(Continued from page 417) 
terested by comparing one neighborhood 
with another or one community with an- 
other, or one state with another ? 

7. Instinct to construct. (Use this in con- 
nection with the building of the whole 
city rather than with any little project). 

All the appeals to people, he claims, must touch 

their vital enthusiasms. He says that one of our 
greatest problems is the development of group 
relationships. In the early days the individual 
was more powerful because of his neighborly re- 
lationship with others. He maintains that when 
an individual is merely an indivjdual he is not 
of much avail, and that loyalty to group tends to 
make us do much more than we otherwise would 
do. 
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The Lowest-Priced Playground Out- 
fit on the Market Today 


(per child accommodated) 
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40 — and more — children at one time 


ORTY — and more — children can use Safe hand holds are found at every point 
the EverWear Whirling Climb No. and the higher the child climbs, the closer 
M-555 at the same time and its first cost is he is to the center of the outfit (an im- 
surprisingly low, only $160.00 f.o.b. fac- portant fact). 
tory (slightly higher in price west of the 








Rocky Mountains). It is safe, durable, good-looking all the way 
It rotates, merry-go-round style and the’ through, and supplies a mighty fine lot of 
children climb all over it. good mass fun and exercise. 
i ai 10 feet in diameter and 714 feet high. All weight is sus- Buy one, 
ag ug pended from the top head, which contains a 5 ton capacity = 
Timken radial thrust roller bearing. 




















Catalog No. 20 tells about the 161 different types and sizes of approved playground 
apparatus found in the EverWear line. The leader for 20 years. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
































